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CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 
From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine, Sept. 1819. 


T isa common observation, that the 
character of a people is in a great 
‘measure influenced by their local situa- 
tion, and the nature of the scenery in 
which they are placed ; and it is impos- 
sible to visit the Tyrol without being 
convinced of the truth of the remark. 
The entrance of the mountain region is 
marked by as great a diversity in the 
aspect and manners of the population, 
asin the external objects with which 
they are surrounded : nor is the transi- 
tion, from the level plain of Lombardy 
to the rugged precipices of the Alps, 
ater than from the squalid crouching 
appearance cf the Italian peasant-to the 
Martial air of the free-born mountaineer. 
_ This transition is so remarkable, that 
It attracts the attention of the most su- 
Perficial observer. In travelling over 
‘the states of the north of Italy, he meets 
‘tvery where with the symptoms of pov- 
erty, meanness, and abject depression. 
The heautiful slopes which descend 
from the Alps, clothed with all that is 
| beautiful or luxuriant in nature, are in- 
habited for the most part by an indigent 
and squalid population, among whom 
ton seek in vain for any share of that 
Sounty with which Providence has bles- 
‘ted their country. ‘The rich plains of 
Lombardy are cultivated by a peasan- 
‘ty whose condition is hardly superior 
‘40 that of the Irish cottager ; and while 
‘he effeminate proprietors of the soil 
_ 2H. ataenrum von 6. 


waste their days in inglorious indolence 
at Milan and Verona, their unfortunate 
tenantry are exposed to the merciless 
rapacity of bailiffs and stewards, intent 
Only upon augmenting the fortune of 
their absent superiors. In the town the 
symptoms of general distress are, if 
possible, still more apparent. While 
the opera and the Corso are crowded 
with splendid equipages,the lower classes 
of the people are involved ‘n hopeless 
indigence:—The churches «ad public 
streets are crowded with beggars, whose 
wretched appearance marks but too 
truly the reality of the distress of which 
they complain—while their abject and 
crouching manner indicates the entire 
political degradation to which they have 
so long been subjected. At Venice in 
particular, the total stagnation of em- 
ployment, and the misery of the people, 
strikes a stranger the more forcibly from 
the contrast which they afford to the 
unrivalled splendour of her edifices, 
and theglorious recollections with which ~ 
her history is filled. As he admires 
the gorgeous magnificence of the piazza 
St. Marco, or winds through the noble 
palaces that still rise with undecaying 
beauty from the waters of the Adriatic, 
he no longer wonders at the astonish- 
ment with which the stern crusaders of 
the north gazed at her marble piles, 
and feels the rapture of the Roman 
emperor, when he approached, “where 
Venice sat in state throned on her 
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hundred isles ;” but in the mean and 
pusiilanimous race by which they are 
now inhaled, he looks in vain for the 
descendants of those great men who 
leapt from their gallies on the towers of 
Constantinople, and stood forth as the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Ottoman power; and still jess, when 
he surveys the miserable population 
with which he is surrounded, can he go 
back in imagination to those days of 
liberty and valour, when 

“ Venice ence was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

From such a scene of national dis- 
tress, and from the melancholy specta- 
cle of despotic power ruling in the 
abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
delight that the traveller enters the fast- 
nesses of the Alps, where liberty has 
imprinted itself in indelible characters 
on the character and manners of the 
prone In every part of the Tyrol the 

old and martial air of the peasantry, 
their athletic form and fearless eye, be- 
speak the freedom and independence 
which they have enjoyed. In most 
instances “the people go armed ; and 
during the summer and autumn they 
wear a musket hung over their shoul- 
ders, or some other offensive weapon. 
Universally they possess arms, and are 
trained early to the use of them, both 
by the expeditions in search of game, 
of which they are passionately fond— 
and by the annual duty of serving in 
the trained bands, to which every man 


- capable of bearing arms is, without ex- 


ception, subjected. _It was in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, in a great 
measure, that they were able to make 
SO vigorous a resistance, with so little 
preparation, to the French. invasion ; 
and it is to the same cause that is chiefly 
to be ascribed that intrepid and martial 
air by which they are distinguished 
from almost every other peasantry in 
Europe. 

Their dress is singularly calculated 
to add to this impression. That of the 
men consists, for the most part, of a 
‘broad-brimmed hat, ornamented by a 
feather; a jacket tight to the shape, 
with a broad girdle, richly ornamented, 
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fastened in front by a large buckle of 
costly workmanship; black leather 
breeches and gaiters, supported over 
the shoulders by two broad bands, ge. 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which are 
joined in front by a cross belt of the 
same colour. They frequently wear 
pistols in their girdles, and have either 
a rifle or cloak slung over their shoul- 
ders. ‘The colours of the dresses vary 
in the different parts of the country, as 
they doin the cantons of Switzerland ; 
but they are always of brilliant colours, 
and ornamented, particularly round the 
breast, with a degree of richness which 
appears extraordinary in the labouring 
classes of the community. Their girdles 
and clasps, with the other more costly 
parts of their clothing, are handed down 
from generation to generation, and 
worn, on Sundays and festivals, with 
scrupulous care, by the great-grandsons 
of those by whom they were originally 
purchased. , 

The dress of the women is grotesque 
and singular in the extreme. Generally 
speaking, the waists are worn long, and 
the petticoats exceedingly short; and 
the colour of their clothes are as bright 
and various as those of the men. To 
persons habituated however to the easy 
and flowing attire of our own country- 
women, the form and style of this dress 
appears particularly unbecoming ; nor 
can we altogether divest ourselves of 
those’ ideas of ridicule which we are 
accustomed to attach to such antiquated 
forms, both on the stage and in the 
pictures of the last generation. Among 
the peasant girls, you often meet with 
much beauty ; but, far the most part, 
the women of the Tyrol are not nearly 
so striking as the men; an observation 
which seems applicable to most moun- 
tainous countries, and to none more 
than to the West Highlands of Scotland. 

It is of more importance to observe 
that the Tyrolese peasantry are every 
where courteous and pleasing in theit 
demeanour, both towards strangers and 
their own countrymen. In this respect, 
their manners have sometimes been 


‘misrepresented. If a traveller addresses 


them in the style of insolence or re 
proach, which is generally used towards 
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the lower orders in France or Ttaly, he 
will in all probability meet with a re- 

ulse, and if the insult is carried farther, 
he may, perhaps, have cause perma- 
nently to repent the indiscretion of his 
language. For the Tyrolese are a tree 
people ; and though subject to a des- 
otic government, their own state pre- 
serves its liberty as entire as if it ac- 
knowledged no superior to its own 
authority. The peasantry too are of a 
keen and enthusiastic temper; grateful 
to the last degree for kindness or conde- 
scension, but feelingly alive on the 
other hand to any thing like contempt 
or derision in the manner of their su- 

riors. Dwelling too in a country 
where all are equal, and where few 
noble families or great proprietors are to 
be found, they are little accustomed to 
brook insults of any kind, or to submit 
to language from strangers which they 
would not tolerate from their own 
countrymen. A similar temper of mind 
may be observed among the Scotch 
Highlanders, it has been noticed in the 
mountains of Nepaul and Cabul, and 
has long characterised the Arabian 
tribes ; and indeed it belongs generally 
to all classes of the people in those 
situations where the debasing effects of 
the progress of wealth, and the division 
of labour have not been felt, and where, 
from whatever causes, the individuals 
in the lower ranks of life are called in- 
to active and strenuous exertion, and 
compelled to act for themselves in the 
conduct of life, 

If a stranger however behaves to- 
wards the ‘T'yrolese peasantry with the 
ordinary courtesy with which an Eng 
lishman is accustomed to address the 
people of his own country, there is no 
part of the world in which he will meet 
with a more cordial reception, or where 
he will find a more affectionate or 
grateful return for the smallest acts of 
kindness, Among these untutored 


people, the gratitude for any good deed 
on the part of their superiors, is not as 
12 more civilized states, the result of 
any habitual awe for their rank, or of 
any selfish consideration of the advan- 
lage to be derived from cultivating their 
good will. It is the spontaneous effusion 
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of benevolent feeling, of feeling spring- 


ing from the uncorrupted dictates of * 


their hearts, and enhanced by the teudal 
attachment with which they naturally 
are inclined to regard those in a higher 
rank than themseives. ‘Though the 
Tyrolese are entirely free, and though 
the Emperor possesses but a nominal 
sovereignty over them, yet the warm 
feelings of feudal fidelity have nowhere 
maintained their place so inviolate as 
among their mountains; and this feel- 
ing of feudal respect and affection is 
extended by them to the higher classes, 
whenever they behave towards them 
with any thing like kindness or gentie- 
ness of manoers. It has arisen from 
the peculiar situation of their country, 
in which there are very few of the 
higher orders, and where the peasantry 

almost the entire land of which 
it consists, and where, at the same time, 
the bonds of feudal attachment have 
been rved with scrupulous care, 
for political reasons, by their indulgent 
government, that the peasantry have 
united the independence and pride of 
republican states with the devoted and 
romantie fidelity to their sovereign, 
which characterises the inhabitants of 
monarchical realms. Like the peasantry 
of Switzerland, they regard themselves 
as composing the state, and would dis- 
dain to crouch before any other power, 
Like the Highlanders of Scotland, they 
are actuated by the warmest and most 
enthusiastic loyalty towards their sove- 
reign, and like them they have not . 
scrupled on many occasions to expose 
their lives and fortunes in a doubtful 
and oftea hopeless struggle in his cause, 
From these causes has arisen, that sin- 
gular mixture of loyalty and independ- 
ence, of stubbornness and courtesy, of 
republican pride and chivalrous fidelity, 
by which their character is disfinguish- 
ed from that of every other pvople in 
Kurope. 

Honesty may be regarded as a lead-~ 
ing feature in the character of the Ty- 
rolese, as indeed it is ol all the Germaa 
people. Io no -ituatian and under no 
circumstances is a stranger in danger of 
being deceived by them. ‘They will, 
in many instances, sacrifice their wa 
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interests rather than betray what they 
consider as so sacred a duty as that of 
preserving inviolate their faith with 
foreigners. In this respect their con- 
duct affords a very striking contrast to 
the conduct of the French and Italians, 
whose rapacity and meanness have long 
been observed and commented on by 
every traveller. Yet, amidst all our 
indignation at that character, it may 
well be doubted, whether it does not 
arise naturally and inevitably from the 
system of government to which they 
have had the misfortune to be subjected. 
Honesty is a virtue practised and 
esteemed among men who have a char- 
acter to support, and who feel their 
Own importance in the scale of society. 
Generally it will be found to prevail in 
proportion to the weight which is at- 
tached to individual character; that is, 
to the freedom which the people enjoy. 
Cheating, on the other hand, is the 
usual and obvious resource of slaves, 
of men who have never been taught to 
respect themselves, and whose personal 
qualities are entirely overlooked by the 
higher orders of the state. If England 
and Switzerland and the Tyroi had 
been subjected by any train of unfor- 
tunate events to the same despotism 
which has degraded the character of 
the lower orders in France and Italy, 


‘they would probably have had as little 


reason as their more servile neighbours 
to have prided themselves on the 
honesty and integrity of their national 


character, 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in the character of the Tyrolese, is 
their uniform .przty, a feeling which 
is nowhere so universally diffused as 
among their sequestered vallies. The 
most cursory view of the country is 
sufficient to demonstrate the strong 
hold which religion has taken of the 
minds of the peasantry. Chapels are 
built almost at every half mile on the 
principal roads, in which the passenger 
may perform his devotions, or which 
may awaken the thoughtless mind to 
a recollection of its religious duties. 
The rude efforts of art have there been 
exerted to portray the leading events 
in our Saviour’s life; and innumerable 
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figures carved in wood, attest, in eve 
part of the country, both the barbarous 
taste of the people, and the fervour of 
their religious impressions.—Even jp 
the higher parts of the mountaius,where 
hardly any vestiges of human cultiva. 
tion are to be found, in the depth of 
untrodden forests, or on the summit of 
seemingly inaccessible cliffs, the symbols 
of devotion are to be found, and the 
cross rises every where amidst the 
wilderness, as if to mark the triumph of 
Christianity over the greatest obstacles 
of nature. Nor is it only in solitudes 
or deserts that the vestiges of their de. 
votion are to be found. In the vallies 
and in the cities it still preserves its 
ancient sway over the people. On the 
exterior of most houses the legend of 
some favourite saint, or the sufferings of 
some popular martyr, are to be found; 
and the poor inhabitant thinks himself 
secure from the greater evils of life un- 
der the guardianship of their heavenly 
aid. Inevery valley numerous spires 
are to be seen rising amidst the beauty 
of the surrounding scene, and remind- 
ing the traveller of the piety of its 
simple inhabitants. On Sunday the 
whole people flock to church in their 
neatest and gayest attire; and so great 
is the number who frequent these places 
of worship, that it is not uafrequent to 
see the peasants kneeling on the turf in 
the churchyard where mass is perform- 
ed, from being unable to find a place 
within its walls. | Regularly in the 
evening prayers are read in every family; 
and the traveller who passes through 
the villages at the hour of twilight, 
often sees through their latticed win- 
dows-the young and the old kneeling 
together round their humble fire, or 1s 
warned of his approach to human hab 
tation, by hearing their evening hymns 
stealing though the silence and solitude 
of the forest. 

Nor is their devotion confined to 
acts of external homage, or the obser- 
vance of an wunmeaning ceremony. 


Debased as their religion is by the ab- 
surdities and errors of the Catholic 
form of worship; and mixed up asit_ 
is with innumerable legends and vision- 
ary tales, it yet preserves enough of the 
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pure spirit of its divine origin to influ- 
ence, in agreat degree, the conduct of 
their private lives, ‘The Tyrolese have 
pot yet learned that immorality io 
private life may be pardoned by the 
observance of certain ceremonies, or 
that the profession of faith purchases a 
dispensation from the rules of obedi- 
ence. ‘These, the natural and the usual 
attendants of the Catholic faith in richer 
states, have not reached their poor and 
sequestered vailies, The purchase of 
absolution by money is there almost 
unknown. Inno part of the world are 
thedomestic or conjugal duties more 
strictly or faithfully observed: and in 
none do the parish priests exercise a 
stricter OF More conscientious control 
over the conduct of their flock.. Their 
influence is not weakened as ip a more 
advanced state of society by a discord- 
ance of religious tenets; nor is the 
consideration due to this sacred function, 
lostin the homage paid to rank, or 
opulence, or power. Placed.in the 
midst of a people who acknowledge no 
superiors, and who live almost univer- 
sally from the produce of their little 
domains, and strangers alike to the arts 
of luxury, and the seductions of fashion, 
the parish-priest is equally removed 
from temptation himself, and relieved 
from guarding against the great sources 
of wickedness in others. He is at once 
the priest, and the judge of his parish ; 
the infallible criterion in matters of 
faith, and the umpire, in the occasional 
disputes which happen among them. 
Hence has arisen that remarkable ven- 
eration for their spiritual guides, by 
which the peasantry are distinguished ; 
and it is to this cause that we are to 
ascribe the singular fact that their priests 
Were their principal leaders in the war 
with France, and that while their nobles 
almost universally kept back, the peo- 
ple followed with alacrity the call of 
their pastors, to take up arms in sup- 
port of the Austrian cause. 

Tn One great virtue, the peasants in 
this country (in common it must be 
Owned with most Catholic states,) are 
particularly. worthy of imitation. The 
Virtue ot charity, which is too much 
overlooked in many Protestant king- 
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doms, but which the Catholic religion 
so uniformly and sedulously er joins, 
is there practised, to the greatest degree, 
and by all classes of the people. Per- 
haps there are few countries in which, 
owing to the absence of manufactures 
and great towns, poverty appears so 
rarely, or in which the great body of 
the people live so universally in a state 
of comfort. Yet, whenever wretched- 
ness does appear, it meets with immedi- 
ate and effectual relief. Nor is their 
charity confined to actual mendicants, 
but extends to all whom accident or 
misfortune has involved in casual dis- 
tress. Each valley supports its own 
poor; and the little store of every cot- 
tage, like ihe meal of the Irish cottager, 
is always open to any one who really 
requires its assistance, This benevolent 
disposition springs, no doubt, in a great 
measure from the simple state in which 
society exists among these remote dis- 
tricts; but it is to be ascribed not less 
to the efforts of the clergy, who inces- 
santly enjoin this great Christian duty, 
and point it out as the chief means of 
atoning for past transgressions. Much 
as we may lament the errors of the 
Catholic, and clearly as we may see its 
tendency, (at least in its more corrupt 
forms) to nourish private immorality, 
and extinguish civil liberty, it is yet im 
possible to deny, that, in the great duty 
of Christian charity, which it invariably 
enjoins, it has atoned for a multitude 
of sins ; and to suspect that amidst the 
austerity and severity of the presbyterian 
discipline, we have too much lost sight 
of the charity of the gospel; and that 
with us a pretended indignation for the 
vices which involve so many of the 
poor in distress, too often serves as a 

retext for refusing to misery that relief 
to which from whatever cause it has 
arisen, our Saviour tells us that it is 
entitled. 

There is something singularly de- 
lightful in the sway which religion thus 
maintains in these savage and sequester- 
ed regions. In ancieat times, we are 
informed, the mountains were inbabited 
by the Rhaetians, the fiercest and most 
barbarous of the tribes, who dwelt in 
the fastnesses of the mountaios, and of 
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whose savage manners Livy has given 
so striking an account in his description 
of Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps. 
Many Romano legions were impeded in 
their progsess, or thinned of their num- 
bets, by these cruel barbarians ; aad 
even after they were reduced to subjec- 
tion, by the expedition of Drusus, it 
was still esteemed a service of the 
utmost danger to leave the high road, or 
explore the remote recesses of the coun- 
try. Hence the singular fact, almost 
incredible in modern times, that even 
in the days of Pliny, several hundred 
years after the first passage of these 
mouutains by the Roman troops, the 
source of bot: the Riine and the [ser 
were unknown; and that the naturalist 
of Rome was content to state, a century 
after the establishment of a Roman 
station at Sion, that the Rhone took its 
rise “in the most hidden parts of the 
earth, in the region of perpetual night, 
amidst forests for ever inaccessible to 
human approach.” Hence it is too, 
that almost all the inscriptions on the 
votive offerings which have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of the temple of 
Jupiter Penninus, at the summit of the 
great St. Bernard, and many of which 
come down to a late period in the 
history of the empire,speak of the grati- 
tude of the passengers for having escap- 
ed the extraordinary perils of the jour- 
ney. ‘The Roman authors always 
speak of the Alps with expressions of 
dismay and horror, as the scenes only of 
winter and desolation, and as the 
abodes of barbarous tribes. “ Nives 
coelo prope immiste, tecta informia 
imposita rupibus pecora jumenta que 
torrida frigore homines intonsi et incuiti, 
animalia inanimaque ommia rigentia 
gelu cetera visu quam dictu foediora 
No attempt 
accordingly appears to have been made 
by any of the Romans in later times 
to explore the remoter recesses of the 
mountains now so familiar to every 
traveller ; but while the Emperors con- 
structed magnificent highways across 
their summits to connect Italy with the 
northern proviaces of the empire, they 
suffered the vallies on either side to re- 
main in their pristine state of barbarism, 
* Liv. lib, 21. 
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and hastened into remoter districts to 
spread that cultivation of which the 
Alps, with their savage inhabitants, 
seemed to them incapable, 

What is it then which has wrought 
so wonderful a change in the manners 
the habits, and the condition of the 
inhabitants of those desolate regions? 
Whatis it which has spread cultivation 
through wastes, deemed in ancient 
times inaccessible to human improve- 
ment, and humanized the manners of a 
people remarkable only, under the Ro- 
man sway, for the ferocity and barbarism 
of their institutions? From what cause 
has it happened that those savage 
mountaineers who resisted all the acts 
of civilization by which the Romans 
established their sway over maokind, 
and continued even to the overthrow of 
the empire, impervious to all the efforts 
of ancient improvement, should, in later 
times, have so entirely changed their 
character, and have appeared, even 
from the first dawn of modern civiliza- 
tion, mild and humane in their charac- 
ter and manners? From what but 
from the influence of Reticion—of 
that religion which calmed the savage 
feelings of the human mind, and spread 
its beneficial influence among the re- 
motest habitations of men; and which 
prompted its disciples to leave the lux- 
uries and comforts of southern climates, 
to diffuse knowledge and humanity 
through inhospitable realins, and spread, 
even amidst the regions of winter and 
desolation, the light and the blessings 
of a spiritual faith. 

Universally it has been observed 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Alps, that the earliest vestiges of civili- 
zation, and the first traces of order and 
industry which appeared after the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, were to 
be found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the religious establishments ; 
and it is to the unceasing efforts of the 
clergy during the centuries of barbarism 
which followed that event, that the 


judicious historian of Switzerland as- 

cribes the early civilization and humane 

disposition of the Helvetic tribes.* 

Placed as we are at a distance from the 

time when this great change was eflect- 
* Planta. vol, BK p. 17, &c. 
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ed, and accustomed to manners in 
which its influence has long ago been 
established, we can hardly conceive the 
difficulties with which the earlier pro- 
fessors of our faith had to struggle in 
subduing the cruel propensities, and 
calming the revengeful passions, that 
suhsisted among the barbarous tribes 
who had conquered Europe; nor 
would we, perhaps, be inclined to 
credit the accounts of the heroic sacri-» 
fices which were then made by num- 
bers of great and good men who devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the 
Alpine tribes, did not their institutions 
remain to this day as a monument of 
their virtue; and did we not see a 
number of benevolent men who seclude 
themselves from the world, and dwell 
in the regions of perpetual snow, in 
the hope of rescuing a few individuals 
from a miserable death, When the 
traveller on the summit of the St. Ber- 
nard reads the warm and touching ex- 
pressions of gratitude with which the 
Roman travellers recorded in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter their gratitude for having 
escaped the dangers of the pass, even in 
the days of Adrian and the Antonines, 
and reflects on the perfect safety with 
which he can now traverse the remo- 
test recesses of the Alps, he will think 
with thankfulness of the religion by 
which this wonderful change has been 
effected, and with veneration of the 
Saint whose name has for a thousand 
years been affixed to the pass where 
kis influence first reclaimed the people 
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from their barbarous life ; and in cross 
ing the defile of Mount Brenner, where 
the abbey of Wilten first offered an 
asylum to the pilgrim, be will feel with 
a late eloquent and amiable writer how 
fortunate it is “ that religion has pene- 
trated the fastnesses impervious to hu- 
man power, and spread her influence 
over solitudes where human laws are of 
no avail ; that where precaution is im- 

ossible, and resistance useless, she 
spreads her invisible @gis over the 
traveiler, and conducts him secure un- 
der her protection through all the dan- 
gers of his way. When, in such situa- 
tions, he reflects upon his security, and 
recollects that these mountains, so sav- 
age and so well adapted to the purposes 
of murderers and banditti, have not, in 
the memory of man, been stained with 
human blood, he ought to do justice to 
the cause, and gratefully acknowledge 
the beveficent influence of religion. 
Impressed with these reflections, he will 
behold with indulgence, perhaps even 
with interest, the crosses which fre- 
quently mark the brow of a precipice, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of 
the rock where the road is narrowed ; 
he will consider them as so many 
pledges of security ; and rest assured, 
that, as long as the pious mountaineer 
continues to adore the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
herd,” and to beg the prayer of the 
“ afflicted mother,” he will never cease 
to befriend the traveller, nor to discharge 
the duties of hospitality.” 


Concluded in our next. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


MAURICE AND BERGHETTA : 


OR, THE PRIEST OF RAHERY. 


Pus is a tale written by Mr. Par- 
nell, a Protestant gentleman of 
Ireland. We shall not attempt to un- 
ravel the story, which is infinitely im- 
Probable: there are many marriages, 
births, and deaths ; some accidents, ex- 
ploits, a lising, massacre, and execution. 
The peasant doing job-work in a ditch 
one day, is entertained ina castle the 
hext ; aud sundry personsin the end 
come Spanish grandees, princes, prin- 
Cesses, &c, &c. whom we had all along 





been viewing in menial and dependant 
situations. ‘To state the circumsiances 
which led to these marvellous changes 
and revolutions would baa great waste 
of time, and we rather prefer giving 
our readers a taste of the work by 
some miscellaneous extracts. Maurice 
visits England, and is delighted with the 
system of tarming which he sees carried 
on by an agricultural friend, one Head- 
croft. He thus writes on the subject to 
his pastor at Rahery : 
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“ And oh what a Sight to me was 
an Englisi farm-house and farm ! ev- 
ery thing within soclean, lightsome, ai- 
ry, and orderly ; all the yards so neat- 
ly swept; the garden and shrubbery 
so trim; the men so decent, the 
maids so tidy ; the ground so well la- 
boured, not a weed—no scutch ; gates 
to every field, hedges too, and all 
— clipped ; and such waggons and carts, 
and in such profusion, with honses for 
all, to save them from sun and weather. 
But oh, the horses ! the horses! never 
shall I forget the first time I saw a wag- 
gon and the eight noble animals that 
drew it, Icould have fallen down on 
my kneesto them, as they went by ; 
and indeed, though while I was on foot 
about the farm, seeing and admiring 
every thing, I was as gay as the blaze 
ofthesun ; yet when we came home 
in the evening, and there was no con- 
versation like yours, my dear sir, to call 
one out of oneself, 1 thought of our 
miserable cats of garrons, and logs of 
cars, the naked fields, and all the des- 
olation of the headland of Bengore, 1} 
became so sad, that when I was left 
alone with young John Headcroft, the 
tears came so fast from my eyes that I 
could not hidethem. He stared at me, 
but thinking it was because I felt strange 
among new acquaintance, told me he 
was like an old acquaintance with me 
already, and his father and all the rest 
would be in a day ortwo. I said that 
his farm was adarling spot of ground, 
and I was quite obliged to him for 
bringing me to it; but when I made 
him understand what it was that had 
come across my mind, “‘ Cheer up, my 
lad,” said he, “ if that is all, I will 
bring father’s waggon and team over to 
you, and set all things to rights ;” and 
he was quite in earnest: but I, who 
knew how all our self-sufficient boobies 
would set their heads against any thing 
new, shook my head, and could not 
help telling him of our Sir Phelimy 
French, who brought over an English 
waggon and horses, but forgot to bring 
a driver ; and when he ordered it out, 
it came round with eight drivers, one to 
every horse, and the horses not knowing 
what was meant by hup and hough, and 
the drivers as little understanding what 
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they called the humours of the Waggon 

it was overturned into the ha-ha, pro. 
nounced a folly, and left to rot, no of. 
fice being large enough to hold it, 
Young Headcroft roared with laughter 
at this account, but said he would brin 

the waggon and team notwithstanding, 
and put on his smock-frock and drive jt 
himself.” 


There is some national spirit in the 
character of Merritt M’Cormick, of 
whom the Priest says, 


“ IT met him reeling drunk, poor lad, 
not twenty-one years old ; and instead 
of avoiding me, he came bluffly Stagger- 
ing by. ‘“* And are you not ashamed,” 
cried I, “ to make a beast of yourself?” 
“ And tell me now, Father,” what vir- 
tue would there be in a glass of whis- 
key, if it did not made an alteration 
io a man 2” He was the most audacious 
liar lever knew ; for his whole face 
lied as well as his tongue, he could 
throw into it such an assurance of sim- 
plicity and veracity. I asked him why 
he preferred telling a lie, even though 
there seemed no advantage in it. 
“« From pure caution, Father,” says he, 
“ and forethought: you may unsay a 
lie if you find it distressing, but you 
cannot unsay the truth, if it is ever so 
inconvenient : lies are like snails’ horns, 
you throw out one or two just to feel 
your way, and if all’s safe, then come 
out of your shell and welcome.” Now 
he would say all these hellish apho- 
risms in the most natural and _ self- 
complacent manner; so that one 
could have laughed, if there had not 
been a soul in jeopardy. 


The marriage of this rude fellow, is 
one ofthe most characteristic parts of 
of the volume. 


* Some dozen of Merritt’s compan- 
ions, whom the sheer love of confed- 
eration led into every kind of turbu- 
lence and wickedness, having no trea- 
son on the anvil, gave out that a big 
two-handed wench, with a _ blowzy 
face, who had got the name of a fine 
girl from tramping jigs at night daa- 
ces, was to be hurled for. Her name 


was Katty Conghar: on the appoint- 
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ed morning, the riot and route sur- 
rounded ber father’s house ; and though 
he and her mother made some show 
of resistance, the girl was little loth, as 
her red ribbands proclaimed ; and be- 
ing hoisted on men’s shoulders, was 
carried to the field, to be the prize of 
the victor, ‘Then the slashers, and the 
wits, and the devil-may-care boys, 
were all in their shirt sleeves tied with 
ribbands, and the hurling began : and 
in truth, the games in Homer and Vir- 
gil are not to be compared to it, if it 
could be turned to any laudable ac- 
count. Merritt M’Cormick was do- 
minant throughout ; and being an ac- 
tive, clean-limbed lad, aiter a hard con- 
test of three hours, he pnt the ball 
through the sticks, and goaled the girl. 
Then all in a biaze of glory, and inflam- 
ed with success, he kisses the girl, though 
he did not care a rush for her, and off 
they are borne to be married amidst 
shouts and buzzas. But a busybody 
having run off to tell Mrs. M’Cormick, 
the mother, soon you might hear her 
shrieking and cursing the stars, and 
luck, good, bad, and indifferent ; for 
she had laid out the best match in 
the island for her son, and having 
her share of mother’s wit, was 
nigh to bring it to bear: and this Katty 
Conghar was of a redshank breed, pen- 
nyless to boot ; and Mrs. M’Cormick 
was indeed of the Milesian race, though 
with a few blots in it. She tore off her 
cap,—she tore her hair,—she tore her 
cheeks, and ran out in her stocking feet; 
and was lunatic in a trice. But she 
had still sense enough, and humbled 
she was, or she would not have done 
it, to call to advise with Maurice. He 
borrowed a cap and pair of shoes of the 
maid for her, and putting her behind 
him on a horse, rode off for the bride’s 
father’s house, where I soon received a 
Summons to marry them. I delayed as 
long as I decently could do, but it was 
0 vain. ‘T'he company raised such a 
shout as soon as Mrs.M’Cormick ap- 
peared, that she could not even make 
herself heard ; and Merritt had grown 
80 fractious from long indulgence, that 
~ little heeded her; and those who 
new her best, plied her so with drink, 

2L  ATHENEUM vot, 6. 
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that finding opposition vain, she soon 
blubbered out a consent, and sat dowa 
to table with them all.” 


The picture of a thriftless peasant and 
such a wife, of a sot and a slattern, is 
finished more at length on a_ posterior 
visit of of their confessor. 


‘“ There was no fence before the door, 
where the constant treading of the 
pigs, and a green spring that rose there- 
about, had worked all the soil into 
mire : to remedy this, there were step- 
ping stones, laid at uneven distances, 
to pick your way ; but the day I arriv- 
ed, being windy, Katty had taken one 
of these to put upon the thatch of the 
house, which had begun to strip, and 
having to wait till it was replaced, I had 
leisure to view the premises, There 
was no shelter to this mud domicile. 
The only thing like a tree was a thorn- 
bush cut flat by the wind, on which 
Katty hung her muslin to dry ; and 
this accounted for the many rents which 
generally appeared in her finery. ‘There 
was a fine growth of Oats in patches on 
the roof of the house, where wrangles 
of new straw had been thrust in to re- 
pair old breaches in the thatch; but 
this not having been done in time, the 
mud wall had taken the wet and burst 
out: toremedy this, a great buttress 
of mason work had been built, to sup- 
port the wall, which must have cost 
more than building a new wall would 
have done: however, it served to jean 
against. ‘The house originally boasted 
of two windows, each consisting of 
four panes of glass of the kind called 
bull’s-eyes ; one eye at present only 
was left, the seven other vacancies were 
stopped with two oid crowns of hats, 
the remains of a scarlet petticoat, and 
straw : so that there was little light but 
what came through the door, and this 
had to contend for entrance with a cloud 
of smoke whica issued from within. 
‘The dung-hill, or rather the muck-hole, 
was at the side of thedoor ; and Mer- 
ritt persisted in gathering it there, be- 
cause it had been a. dung-hill site since 
the wars ot Ireland; but he knew it 
would be no use moving it, for his wife 
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would not pass beyond the threshold of 
the door to empty her siops, or dispose 
of the litter of the house. Inside the 
the house was not much worse than its 
neighbours: there was no light, but 
plenty of smoke. ‘The clay floor trod 
into holes covered every thing with dust, 
and made sweeping vain : which saved 
Katty a world of trouble; 4% the rats, 
which had made a burrow in the thatch, 
continued their operations unmolested 
day and night, and showered down dirt 
and straws ; and Katty’s heart might 
have been broke contending with them. 

As I was preparing to enter, I heard 
Katty screeching, “ Hutchaw ! oolag- 
han !” and out rushed a sow and her 
pigs: I] made way for them, and to 
these succeeded a flight of hens and tur- 
kies, a flock of geese, three cur dogs, 
and a lame gander. 

**Now I believe [ may come in, 
Mrs. M’Cormick,” said I, still cautious. 

“ Yes, and welcome, your Rever- 
ence,” says she, “ it’s a sorry cabin to 
ask the likes of you to enter; and bet- 
ter would my luck have been, if I had 
never entered it ; but young girls think 
itis only to marry, and their fortune’s 
made: butthen it is their slavery be- 
gins ; nothing but drudgery and trouble 
with a drunken husband and _ cross 
children to fret one’s heart: but run,” 
said she, turning to a slob of a girl, that 
seemed to have stole her tatters from the 
shoulder of a scare-crow, “ run, Judy, 
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and fetch the child that I left without in 
the spout.—Ah, this is a sad ree-ravy 
house we keep,” continued she, « and 
no refreshment to offer your Reverence, 
but a mug of cold water, for Merritt 
drinks all his liquor from home, and the 
mother is On a visit before we take 
our departure.” : 

« Any how,” said I, “T am glad to 
see, Mrs. M’Cormick, that you do not 
give in te that unfeminine practice of 
tasting spirits.” 

“ Truth, and TI often sigh for it,” 
said she, ‘ for there is nothing comforts 
the heart like it.” 

I shrugged my _ shoulders, and 
knowing that she was already past 
cure, | asked for Merritt. She whis- 
pered me, 

“ Heis hiding from you: he came 
back from Rosinallis fair this morning, 
with the hfe beat out of him.” 

* Come out, Merritt,” said I, “ you 
that puta bold face on sins, need not 
be ashamed of scars.” 

He came out with a bloody hand- 
kerchief tied round his head, and one 
arm ina sling. For some time past he 
had been losing all appearance of 
health and youth ; and though he still 
attempted to brave it out, his spirits 
were quite gone, and he was fast sub- 
siding into the natural decay of all buc- 
keens,—dirt, stupidity, and peevish- 
ness. He seemed to have lost all fore- 
thought, and to care for no comfort. 


, 








HALL’S NEW TRAVELS IN FRANCE.* 


_———ao — 


From the Literary Gazette. 


: our notice of Lieut. Hall’s fortier 
work, we mentioned his democracy 
and his liveliness, his intelligence and 
his occasional flippancy : the same at- 
tributes distinguish his present perfor- 
mance, and while we must still continue 


to think him an agreeable - travelling * 


companion, we are equally compelled 
to withhold from him the meed of any 
very high approbation. Indeed, be has 
in this tour gone so much over beaten 





* Travelsin France in 1818. By Lieut. Franeis 
Hall. Authorof Travels in Canada and the United 
States, London, 1819. 


ground, that we ean hardly imagine @ 
possible reason for supposing it to pos 
sess sufficient interest ;—a second Sterne 
must arise before we can again expect 
to be entertained with any thing gather- 
ed up between Calais and Paris, and 10 
other hands, however clever, the at- 
tempt is like that for extracting sua 
-beams from cucumbers, 

Having now discharged our bile upon 
our “ Good Master Lieutenant,” we 
shall conclude with a few extracts from 
his tour, which are entitled to a better 
character. 
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« Tours was the birth-place of seve- 
ral of the preux chevalers of French 
history: amongst whom were Saintré, 
and the two Boucicauts, father and son. 
A curious anecdote is related of the 
latter: when not seventeen, he was at 
the battle of Rosbecque with Charles 
VI., and having presented himself to 
engage a Fleming of extraordinary sta- 
ture, the latter contemptuously struck 
his battle-axe from his hand, saying, 
“ Go, suck, child ! The French are in 
great want of men, since they send chil- 
dren to battle.” On which young Bou- 
cicaut drawing his dagger, and aimbly 
rushing under his adversary’s arm, stab- 
bed him through his cuirass, exclaim- 
ing at the same time : ‘ So ;—do the 
children of your country play in this 
fashion 7” 


The following will, perhaps, be still 
more consonant to the taste of the lovers 
of light reading.” 


THE STORY OF LOUIS XI. AND THE 
PRIOR OF COSMO. 


“ The prior of Cosmo, a man of sin- 
gular piety, even in an age famous for 
its devotion, had obtained the King’s 
permission to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land ; and so much time had 
elapsed since bis departure, that it be- 
came the fixed belief of many, but espe- 
cially of those who had any interest in 
$0 believing, that he had either died du- 
nog hisjourney, or was held in per- 
petual captivity by the infidels. Among 
those who most pertinaciously held this 
opinion, was one of the king’s chaplains, 
Who had long set his eye and heart on 
What he willingly considered the vacunt 
Pnory ; and so frequently and forcibly 
did he contrive to express his conviction 
on this head, that the king himself be- 
64" at last to consider that what was 
Very day asserted could not very well 

without foundation, and the chaplain 

“came in consequence prior of Cosmo. 

trang, however, had he un to 
ate a ee of his sovereign’s 
e binge his own comfort, and to 
whes'Z self at home in his new dignity, 
om “¢ morning, blanched with fa- 
and age, and supporting his enfee- 
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bled frame on his long pilgrim’s staff, 
the old prior himself made his appear- 
ance at the royal levee. As may be 
supposed, thisisudden apparition pro- 
duced much surprise, and a little awk- 
wardness, Louis XI. bad too high 
notions of royal ‘consistency ever to 
undo what he had once done, whether 
right or wrong’; while at the same time, 
his generous disposition would not suf- 
fer him to regard the offence of the old 
man’s being thus inconveniently alive, 
as calling for any severe or immediate 
punishment. He therefore received him 
very graciously, touched as lightly as 
possible upon the loss of his priory, 
spoke of omitting no opportumty of 
benefitting him, in any way he might 
be able to point out; asked questions 
about the Grand Turk ; and concluded 
by consigning him to Philip de Co- 
mines, his secretary for the home de- 
partment, who, with a most friendly 
squeeze of the hand, bowed him out of 
the apartment. ‘The oid man had un- 
fortunately, however, some stubborn 
notions of right about him, which pre- 
vented his acquiescing, as readily as be- 
came a loyal-subject, in the loss he hed 
sustained, notwithstanding the very 
flattering manner in which it was pal- 
liated. On the contrary, he omitted no 
opportunity of presenting himself betore 
the royal countenance, and requesting 
in earnest but respectful terms, that his 
priory might be restored to him, Now 
not only was there a degree of provok- 
ing obstinacy in this conduct, but there 
was even an odour of treason about It ; 
for, as Louis justly reasoned, thus to 
Herate his suit, was by implication to 
assert@that without such iteration it 
would prove unavailing ;—and what 
was this, but to impeach the sovereig® 8 
prime attribute of justice, and thus co¥- 
ertly to hold him up as unfit for his 
kingly office 2? It was upon the spur 0 

some such reflections as these, and im- 
mediately after aa interview with the 
importnnate subject of them, that Louis, 
calling to his friend and minister Tris- 
tan, bade him without delay to dispose 
of the prior of Cosmo, that he might be 
no more troubled with him. Now 
Tristan was not only too Joyal to dis- 
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pute his master’s will, but he had more- 
over that delicacy of feeling which for- 
bad him to pry into the reasons by 
which it might be influenced. In his 
mind the will of Heaven and that of the 
king were the same thing ; or rather, the 
latter claimed a superiority over the for- 
mer, in proportion as the consequences 
of obedience and rebellion, in the latter 
case, were more sensible and more im- 
mediate than in the former. He ac- 
cordingly took an opportunity of calling 
on the prior that same evening, whom 
he found, nothing aware of his ap- 
proaching fate, enjoying a social hour 
in the company of a few particular 
friends. As Tristan was well known 
to be a favourite at court, it may be 
supposed he was received with the ut- 
most politeness, and requested to take a 
seat at the table ; an invitation he at 
first modestly declined ; but upon be- 
ing pressed, consented to take a single 
glass of wine ; after which he requested 
a few moments private conversation 
with the prior, to whom, as soon as 
they were alone, he presented the royal 
order, together with the sack in which 
he was to be enclosed, and thrown into 
the Seine. 
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“The next morning, as King Louis 
was taking the air in the Louvre garden 
chatting freely with bis faithful Tristan 
on matters concerning the welfare of 
his realm, and inwardly congratulatin 
himself on being at length quit of the 
eternal prior, on turning suddenly the 
corner of an alley, to his inexpressible 
dismay he beheld the apparition of the 
old bearded suitor again crawling to- 
wards him. “ Ah, traitor!” he ex. 
claimed, turning upon Tristan, “ did J 
not charge you to rid me of that cursed 
prior, and here he is again before me.” 
“ Sire,” replied the terrified favourite, 
‘ you charged me to rid you of the pri- 
or of Cosmo, aud I went accordingly to 
the priory, whence I took and drowned 
him yesterday evening. But, gracious 
sir, there is no harm done by the mis. 
take ; a prior more or less can make 
but little difference : this evening |'l 
rid you of this one also.” * No, no,” 
said the king, smiling graciously, (‘or 
he was a monarch of most legitimate 
facetiousness,) “* one prior is enough at 
atime. Go, old man, and take posses- 
sion of your priory,—you'll now findit 
vacant.” 











From the Literary Gazette, September 1819. 


TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES IN VERSE. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS.* 


ee pieces unquestionably dis- 
play very considerable talent ; and 
had we read them singly, at separate 
times, we are sure that we should have 
thought still more highly of them. The 
following extract is from * I'he Aben- 
cerrage,” which pourtrays the downfall 
of the last Moorish king of Granada. 


There is deep stillness in those halls of state, 
Where the loud cries of conflict rung so late ; 
Stillness like that, when fierce the Kamsin’s blast 
Hath o’er the dwellings of the desert pass’d.+ 
Fearful the calm—nor voice, nor step, nor breath, 
Disturbs that scene of beauty and of death : 

Those vaulted roofs re-echo not a sound, » 

Save the wild gush of waters—murmuring round, 
In ceaseless melodies of plaintive tone, 

Through chambers peopled by the dead alone. 
O’er the mosaic floors, with carnage red, 
Breast~plate, and shield, and cloven helm are spread 
In mingled fragments—glittering to the light 

Of yon still moon, whose rays, yet softly bright, 


Their streaming lustre tremulously shed, 

And smile, in placid beauty, o’er the dead: 

O’er features, where the fiery spirit’s trace, 
E’en death itself is powerless to efface, 

O’er those, who flush’d with ardent youth, awoke, 
When glowing morn in bloom and radiance broke, 
Nor dreamt how near the dark and frozen sleep, 
Whieh hears not Glory eall, nor Anguish weep- 
In the low silent house, the narrow spot, 

Home of forgetfulness—and soon forgot. 

But slowly fade the stars—the night is o’er— 
Morn beams on those who hail her light no more ; 
Slumberers who ne’er shall wake on earth agalds 
Mourners, who call the loved, the lost, in vail. 
Yet smiles the day—oh ! not for mortal tear 
Doth nature deviate from her calm career, 

Nor is the earth less laughing or less fair, 
Though breaking hearts her gladness may not shart 
O’er the cold urn the beam ofsummer glows, 
O’er fields of blood the zephyr freshly biows : 
Bright shines the sun, though all be dark below, 


And skies arch cloudless o’er a world of woe, 
ee ant 


of At 


———— 


* Author of the Restoration of the works 
to Italy, Modern Greece, ke. &e. 
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and flowers renew'd in spring's green pathway 
bioom, 
Alike to grace the banquet and the tomb. fT 


The fall of Granada in “ the Aben- 


cerrage,” 18 finely anticipated. 


Faircity ! thou, that ’midst thy stately fanes 
And gilded minarets, towering o’er the plains, 
In eastern grandeur proudly dost arise 
Beneath thy canopy of deep-biue skies, 
While streams that bear thee treasures on their wave,} 
Thy citron-groves and myrtie-gardens iave ; 
Mourn! for thy doom is fix’d—the days of fear, 
Of chains, of wrath, of bitterness, are near ! 
Within, around thee, are the trophied graves _ 
Of kings and chiefs—their chiidren shall be slaves, 
Fair are thy halls, thy domes majestic swell, 
But there a race who rear’d them not shall dwell ; 
For ‘midst thy councils Discord still presides, 
Degenerate fear thy wavering monarch guides, 
Last of a line whose regal spirit flown 
Hath to their offspring but bequeath’d a throne, 
Without one generous thought, or feeling high, 
To teach his soul how kings shouid live and die. 


The following, from the same poem, 
strikes us as the most origina] and well- 
conceived passage in the whole volume : 
it paints a desperate warrior seeking 
death in battle, or rather in pursuit, af- 





+ Of the Kamsin, a hot south wind, common 
in Egypt, we have the following account in 
Volney’s Travels ; ** These winds are known in 
Eg jpt by the general name of winds of fifty 
days, because they prevail more frequently in 
the fifty days preceding and following the gqui- 
nox. They are mentioned by travellers under 
the name of the poisonous winds, or hot winds 
of the desert : their heat is so excessive, that it 
is difficult to form any idea of its violence with- 
out having experienced it. When they begin 
to blow, the sky, at otner times so clear in this 
climate, becomes dark and heavy ; the sun loses 
his splendor, and appears of a violet colour ; 
the air is not cloudy,but grey and thick, and is 
filled with a subtle dust, which penetrates every 
where: respiration*becomes short and difficult, 
the skin parched and dry, the lungs are con- 
tracted and painful, and the body consumed with 
internal heat. In vain is coolness sought for ; 
marhle, iron, water, though the sunno longer 


appears, are hot; the streets are deserted, and 


a dead silence appears every where, The na- 
tives of towns and villages shut themselves up 
in their houses, and those of the desert in tents, 
or holes dug in the earth, where they wait the 
termination of this heat, which generally lasts 
three days. Woe to the traveller whom it sur- 
prises remote from shelter : he must suffer all 
is dreadful affects, which are sometimes mor- 
a’. 


t Granada stands upon two hills separated 
by the Darro. The Genil runs under the walls. 
The Darro is said to carry with its stream 
smal! particles of gold, and the (Grenil of silver. 
When Charles V. came to Granada with the 
Empress Isabella, the city presented him with 
a crown made of gold, which had been collected 

from the Darro.---See Bourgoanne’s Travels, 
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ter he has unwillingly lived to be victo- 
rious, 


Yet he, to whom each danger hath become 

A dark delight, and every wild a home, 

Still urges onward—undismay'd to tread, 

Where life’s fond iovers would recoil with dread ; 
But fear is for the happy—they may shrink 

From the steep precipice, or torrent’s brink ; 
They to whom earth is paradise—their doom — 
Bends no stern courage to approach the tomb: 
Not such his lot, who,school’d by Fate severe, 
Were but woo blest if aught remain’d to fear. 


This is an exquisite turn of Androm- 
ache’s “ Pifit 4 Dieu que je craignisse,” 
in the French poet ; and the subjoined 
thought is not an inferior sentiment. 


—What earthly feeling, unabash’d, can dwell 
In Nature’s mighty presence ’—midst the swell 
Of everlasting hills, the roar of floods, 

And frown of rocks and pomp of waving wood ? 
These their own grandeur on the soui impress, 
And bid each passion feel its nothingness, 


The conclusion of the feast scene, 
also affords a favourable example of 
poetical imagery : itdescribes the prod- 
igy which foretold the fall of Antony, 
when Bacchus, bis god, and a Baccha- 
nalian procession, were heard to quit 
Alexandria on the eve of the battle 
which gave the world to Augustus. 


The feastis o'er. °*Tis night, the dead of night— 
Unbroken stillness broods o’er earth and deep ; 
From Egypt’s heaven of soft and starry light 
The moon looks cioudless o’er a world of sleep : 
For those who wait the morn’s awakening beams, 
The battle signal to decide their doom, 
Have sunk to feverish rest and troubled dreams ; 
Rest, that shall soon be calmer in the tomb, 
Dreams, dark and ominous, but there to cease, 
When sleep the lords of war in solitude and peace. 
Wake, siumberers, wake! Hark! heard ye not a 
sound 
Of gathering tumult ?—Near and nearer stil] 
Its murmurswells. Above, below, around, 
Bursts a strange chorus forth, confused and shrill. 
Wake, Alexandria! through thy streets the tread 
Of steps unseen is hurrying, and the note 
Of pipe, and lyre, and trumpet, wild and dread, 
Is heard upon the midnight air to float ! 
And voices, clamourous as in frenzied mirth, 
Mingle their thousand tones, which are not of the 
earth. 
These are no morta! sounds—their thrilling strain 
Hath more mysterious power,and birth wore high ; 
And the deep horror chilling every vein 
Owns them of stern, terrific augury. 
Beings of worlds unknown : ye pass away, 
O ye invisible and awful throng! 
Your echoing footsteps and resounding lay 
To Cesar’s camp exultung move along. 
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Thy gods forsake thee, Antony ! the sky 
By that dread sign reveais—thy doom—* Despair 
and die !”* 


The fall of Rome, in “ Alaricin It- 
aly,” is a good companion picture to 
the fall of Granada, and very spirited. 


Heard ye the Gothic trumpet’s blast ? 
The march of hosts, as Alaric pass’d ? 


' That fearfal sound, at midnight deep,t 


Burst on the eterna! city’s sleep: 

How woke the mighty ? She, whose will 
So long had bid the wor!d be still, 

Her sword a sceptre, and her eye 

Th’ ascendant star of destiny ! 

She woke—to view the dread array 

Of Seythians rushin their prey, 

To hear her streets und the cries 
Pour’d from a thousand agonies ! 
While the strange light of flames, that gave 
A ruddy giow to Tyber’s wave, 
Bursting in that terrific hour 

From fane and palace, dome and tower, 
Reveal’d the throngs, for aid divine 
Clinging to many a worshipp’d shrine ; 
Fierce fit"u) radiance wildly shed 

O’er spear and sword, with carnage red, 





* Richard III. 


+ Atthe hour of midnight, the Salarian gate 
was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous scund of the Go- 
thic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three 
years after the foundation of Rome, the impe- 
rial city, which had subdued and civilized so 
considerablea portion of mankind, was deliver- 
ed to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germa- 
ny and Scythia.---Decline and fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, vol. 5, p. 311. 
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Shone o’er the suppliant and the flying, 
And kindled pyres for Romans dying. 


There is much vigour and novelty in 
the allusions to Death, when the con- 
queror falls. 


Buthark what wildly mingling cries 
From Scythia’s camp tumu:tuous rise ? 
Why swells dread Alaric's name on air ? 
A sterner conqueror hath been there | 
A conqueror—yet his paths are peace, 
He comes to bring the world’s release ; 
He of the sword that knows no sheath, 
Th’ avenger. the deliverer-eDeath ! 


That it may not be imagined that 
Mrs. Hemans excels in the appalling 
alone, we subjoin, in conclusion, a short 
but pretty and pathetic sketch of nature 
from the ** Widow of Crescentius.” 


*Tis morn, and Nature’s richest dyes 
Are floating o’er Italian skies ; 
Tints of transparent lustre shine 
Along the snow-clad Appenine ; 
The clouds have left Soracte’s height, 
And yellow Tiber winds in light, 
Where tombs and failen fanes have strew’d 
The wide Campagna’s solitude. 
’Tis sad amidst that scene to trace 
Those relies of a vanished race ; 
Yet o’er the ravaged path of time, 
Such glory sheds that brilliant clime, 
Where nature sti!], though empires fall, 
Holds her triumphant festival ; 
E‘en Desolation wears a smile, 
Where skies and sunbeams laugh the while; 
And Heaven's own light; Earth’s richest bieom, 
Array the ruin and the tomb, 
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Bunyanus Obsessus, or a Tift with Apollyon. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Argument.—John Bunyan, travelling as an itinerant 
preacher, comes to a small inn, where he means to 
spend the night ; but is turned out of doors, and 
after divers disasters, is beset by Apollyon, who 
tempts him to forsake his calling for the sake of 
worldly ease and comfort. 


Scene I. A Hedge Alehouse. 
Joun Bunyan. 
GLADLY do I lay down my staff. 

The fire crackles pleasantly. Hos- 
tess ! some bread and cheese, for here 
I must tarry this night. My bones 
ach with weariness. 

Hostess. Would you not have some 
ale to these dry crusts ? 
Bunyan, I cannot pay for ale, and 


would not wrong thee, woman, of a 
farthing, for any bodily comfort. 


Hostess, A strange man this. What 
nails in his shoes, and what a sourness 
in his countenance ! ] dare be sworn 
he has the strength of a horse. How 
far have you come this day ? 


Bunyan. Fifty six iniles since I last 
wrought in the vineyard, 

Hostess. Then fail to and eat, for 
you must stand in need of refresliment. 
What is the meaning of these white 
streaks upon your coat ? 

Bunyan. When I was sore spent @ 
miller permitted me to ascend his cart ; 
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by which means my skirts have been 
whitened with meal, 

Hostess, Whither are you travelling ? 

Bunyan. Ham,—upon no errand of 
vanity. Eaquire no tarther, 

Enter two Wagoners, 

1 Wag. A sharp night as ever my 
knuckles remember. Some ale, host- 
ess—and look to the horses ;_ but first 
bring the pint-pot. | Good liquor 
makes all even, 

2 Wag. Come, Joe, we may lay a- 
side our cutlasses now. We are lucky 
to have met with no footpads. ( Ad- 
dressing John Bunyan.) Can you tell 
usany news, friend ? Have they caught 
Ralph Ryegrass, who so much infested 
this road ? 

Bunyan. 1 can tell you nothing of 
Ralph Ryegrass, but I can tell you of a 
far greater footpad—one who fre- 
quents all roads alike, whether they 
lead east, or west, or north, or south— 
and who robs and cheats people, even 
in day-light, of what is more valuable to 
them than their purses, or their laced 
coats, or their gewgaws, or their trinkets. 

2 Wag. Who can this be ? 

Bunyan. An old offender ; one who 
will never be caught till the day of 
judgment, 

1 Wag. Sure, I know the names of 
all notorious robbers and thieves. Can 
it be Simon Suregun ? 

Bunyan, No, friend ; it is quite a 
different person. 

2 Wag. How do you describe him ? 
Is he a short and brawny man, and 
hard-favoured ? 

Bunyan, Hard-favoured enough. I 
will answer for that. 

1 Wag. Can it be Touzling Thomas? 

Bunyan. No, ftiend ; it is the devil. 
It is he who wanders about, sometimes 
like a wily fox, and sometimes like a 
roaring lion, gaping for lost souls ; and 
who lurks, not only in dark woods and 
solitary bye-paths, but also follows peo- 
ple to ale-houses, and stands behind 
their benches to sweeten the relish of 
every draught. | No waiting-man is 
half so alert as the devil, nor rejoices 
More to fetch the dearest and hottest 
things in the house. 

: | Wag. Now I see your drift. But 
‘wish you would letus swallow our 
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liquor in peace, It is time enough to 
settle with the devil when we have dri- 
ven our last stage. 

Bunyan. Ah, reprobate ! 

2 Wag. It strikes me that I have 
heard this man before at Splashdirt fair. 
Hostess, how many beds have you ? 

Hostess. Not more than one, besides 
my own. There can but two folks 
lodge here. 

1 Wag. Friend, we have been al- 
ways used to have this bed, and we 
won't be shoved out of our birth, I 
promise you. 

2 Wag. You will find another inn 
three miles off, or at most five or six, 
as I am a Christian. 

Bunyan. Woman, 
this 

Hostess. There need be no words. 
You are now well refreshed, and anoth- 
er six miles will serve to stretch your legs. 

Bunyan. Woman, wherefore is this 
thing ? 

1 Wag. Out with him! vile thief! 
—I know him. 

Bunyan. Thou knave, this ts an 
inn,—I will sleep by the fire. 

2 Wag. Out with him! Away with 
him! He will open the door at night 
to his comrades. 

(John Bunyan is beaten out. ) 


Scene II. The High Road. 


Bunyan. Thus are the servants of 
the Lord driven forth, and have not 
where to lay their heads. Yonder is 
avery black cloud, which will soon 
pour down upon me, while these car- 
riers remain drinking at the fireside. 
But hush ! Joho Bunyan, it is not for 
thee to repine, or toenvy their sottizh 
delights: My limbs are stout, and my 
heart scorns to quail at trifles, I will 
on sturdily, and count five miles for the 
half way, Here comes a horseman be- 
hind me, if I mistake not. 

Enter Apollyon, in the shape of a Gen- 
tleman on horseback. 

Apollyon, Good even to you, friend. 
Heavy roads these. 

Bunyan. Heavy, indeed, for man 
and beast. 

Apollyon. You travel late, methinks ? 
A foot-passenger would require moon- 
light here. 


wherefore is 
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Bunyan. I travel towards next inn. 
Apollyon. Which is four miles off. 
When you come to a place where the 
road branches into two, be sure to keep 
to the left hand ; for, on the other road, 
no inn isto be found. 
Bunyan. I thank you for your ad- 
monition, and will attend to it. 


Scene III. A desolate Common. 


Enter John Bunyan, bewildered. 

Bunyan. Whither am I going ? 
Where is thisto end? Seven miles at 
Jeast have I walked, and now I find 
myself I know not where. This fine 
dressed spark, upon his roan horse, has 
been making mock ofme. No ap- 
pearance of a human dwelling—not ev- 
en a tree under which to find shelter, 
Meanwhile, this dainty horseman rides 
forward with his tinkling trappings and 
jingling vanities, and chuckles, po 
doubt, over his jest. My patience is 





almost out. May the dev 
(Enter Apollyon in the shape of a 
Ridin: ) 


Herdsman. Who is this cursing and 
swearing in the dark ? 

_ Bunyan. One who is sore bestraught. 
Pray you, friend, where am I 2 Is there 
not an inn hard by ? 

Herdsman. Alas, no! Have you 
lost your way ? 

Bunyan. Some son of mischief has 
put me on a wrong track. 

Herdsman. Your case grieves me. 
Do you observe yon light about half 
way up the hill at some distance ? 

Bunyan. Ido. From whence does 
it proceed ? 

Herdsman. From our parson’s house. 
He isa very charitable soul, and will 
not refuse a night’s accommodation to 
an unfortunate traveller. Keep the 
light steadily in view, and, upon ap- 
proaching, you will perceive there is 
before the house a walled garden, 
through which you must pass, Go 
boldly in and knock. 

Bunyan. This revives my spirits. 
Give me your hand, mine honest friend. 
You laugh, I think, 

Herdsman, { rejoice to think how 
Kindly you will be received after all 
your fatigues. 


[ vor. 6 


Scene IV. The Parson’s Garden, ° 


Enter the Parson, with Servants, . 

Parson. Take your station among 
the trees. ‘To have my orchard robbed 
three nights successively is too much, 
But [thiok we shall secure the rogue at 
last. 

1 Serv. Shall we cudgel him tightly ? 

Parson. No; only confine him till 
to-morrow, and then bring him before 
Justice Proudpaunch. . 

2 Serv. If it be the fellow whom ] 
suspect, he wears a broad-brimmed hat, 
and has something tike a respectable 
appearance. 

Parson. Never mind appearances, 
but do your duty. Hist! here he 
comes ; keep quiet till he mounts a tree. 

Enter John Bunyan. 

Bunyan. Aha !—softiy—softly—the 
good man. Sorely, all night, have I 
toiled ; but now the fruits await me. 


“What a paradise is this, after these bleak 


heaths ! Snug, warm, pleasant. My 
face feels easy : no more of those win- 
dy and rainy blurtings which confound 
the senses of the traveller, ‘The good 
man hath planted his garden with 
goodly trees. Sure he must be rich 
and beneficent, and I doubt not but I 
shall come away with some of his lea- 
ther-coats in my pocket. Now—now— 
now is thetime: now fora knock at— 

Parson. (Rushing out with Ser- 
vants.) Down with him! Seize him! 
Pinion him !—A light here, ho ! 

1 Serv. (Collaring Bunyan.) So, 
sirrah, what say you now? You would 
have a pocketfull of leather-coats, would 
you ? 

Bunyan. Gripe not my throat so fast. 
Wherefore is this ? 

2 Serv. A big-boned and sturdy 
thief. His pockets are made to hold a 
bushel each. Why do you leer so pl- 
teously at my master ? 

Bunyan, An herdsman whom I met 
upon the common beneath directed me 
unto him, as being a charitable and 
bounteous man. 

Parson. Ob, ‘impudence! What 
herdsman? No herdsman ever watches 
there. Seek not to abuse my ear with 
falsehoods! You will make nothing by 


adding one sin to another. 
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Bunyan. Sin !—Woe’s me that. I 
should have trusted to the tongues of 
sinful men ! 

Parson. Br.ng him along. The 
baro, | think will be the best place in 


which to secure him, 


Scene V. The Interior of the Barn. 


Bunyan, solus. What have I done ? 
Am I dreaming 2? Hard walls, and a 
door of substantial timber. Nay, this 
isno vision. And how shall I clear 
myself tothe Justice to-morrow, when 
these brazeu-frooted serving-men shall 
bear witness against me? I am con- 
founded already. I sought for a cha- 
ritable man, and I have found a Judas, 
Instead of bread, he has given me a 
stone. No more—no more, My 
strength is utterly exhausted. Let me 
sink among these trusses of straw. 

Apollyon appears in his own shape. 

Bunyan. ( Starting.) What lightis 
this?—Ha! well met, thou damnable 
fend! ‘Thou art come, as usual, to 
taunt me upon my misfortunes, 

Apollyen. A fine dilemma this.— 
What mean you to do, Mr, Bunyan ? 

Bunyan, To sleep till morning ; and 
the sooner thou leavest me the better, 

Apollyon, Would you not have been 
better at home with the sweet Mrs. 
Bunyan? [saw a gallant man, ina 
red coat, go into her house the other day. 

Bunyan. Thou art a cursed liar ; 
elseit must have been some uncle or 
cousin from abroad, 

Apollyon, Mrs, Bunyan has been a 
handsome woman sn her time, 

Bunyan, She is neither more nor less 
handsome than the Lord hath made 
her; for which I return most humble 
thanks, 

Apollyon. Women are weak, Mr. 
Bunyan, Why lookest thou not after 
thine own ewe, instead of other peo- 
ple’s flocks ? Were the carriers a whit 
the better of thee 2 

Bunyan. It is not for me to speak of 
my tructificatioas; but here are my tab- 
lets.— Sunday. Preached at Epping- 
‘on, where two weavers seemed deeply 
sinitten, and = weot away rejoiciug.— 
Monday. A death-bed conversation 
with a village lawyer. Hard wrestling. 

2K aTHengum vou. 6. 


Upshot uncertain.— Tuesday. Visit to 


Bridewell. Nothing but toul ianguage. ~ 


— Wednesday evening. Dispute with 
a blacksmith on the prophecies.— 
Thursday. Preached at 

Apollyon. And on Friday evening 
you baptized a waxen doll, which was 
brought you, in the twilight, by two 
wags, dressed up as father and mother, 
‘The chiid’s name is Martha,” says 
Mr. Bunyan. 

Bunyan, If I were not aware that 
thou art altogether made up of gibes 
and lies, my mind would be troubled. 

Apollyon. Troubled or not troubled, 
what I have told you isa fact. You 
are a weak man, Mr. Bunyan. 

Bunyan. My comfort is, that“ the 
devil was a liar from the beginning.” 

Apollon. If you bad taken the ad- 
vice which I have so frequently offered, 
you would have gone home long before 
now, and lived like a rational person. 
W hat has been the result of your whole 
week’s labours, except the affair of the 
two weavers ? The necessity of good 
works wiill slip through their minds like 
a shuttle, and leave nothing but tangled 
threads of controversy behind. 

Bunyan, Peace, envious toad! I 
have made them new men. - 

Apollyon. You are quite mistaken. 
Since the date of their conversation, I 
have them down in my books for sua- 
dry dram-drinkings and misdoings, of 
which no person has any suspicion. 

Bunyan, You may put down what 
you please in your books, bat 

Apollyon, To give you some idea of 
their contents, I shali read a page or 
two.— Friday evening. Observed far- 
mer Gillilower coming home from mar- 
ket quite drunk, and sitting awry up- 
on his horse.—Saturday night, Pose 
ted myself within a bed-curtain, and 
whispered all night in Miss Bridget’s 
ea:.—Sunday evening. A dinner of 
clergymen, After the cloth was remov- 
ed, some choice anecdotes of a certain 
description from D>, Warmchair, se- 
couded by the Reverend Mr. Touch- 
wood, 

Bunyan. Enough—enough. 


Apoilyon.— Monday morning. Went 
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weights and measures. A pewter pint 
pot a good deal squeezed on one side. 
Sugars very damp. 

Bunyan, The time will come, when 
it will be felt how much a light pound 
helps to weigh down a heavy soul. 

Apollyon.— Tuesday. Dressed my 
self in the clothes of a public character, 
and made a long speech in parliament. 
‘wo hours on my legs. Loud cheer- 
ing.— Wednesday mght. Gave a sly 
push to the elbow of a billiard-player, 
who presently went home and shot 
himself.— Thursday morning. Little 
tsirring. Accompanied a cart of sloes 
to the storehouse of a certain wine- 
merchant. 

Bunyan. No more—no more. 

Apollyon.— Friday evening. Attend- 
ed a debating club in the north. Only 
five atheists present. President expel- 
led because of a Bible having been 
found ia his pocket. David Dreary- 
lengths elected in his place. Alexander 
Antichrist, secretary ; Adolphus Uto- 
pianus Crackbrain, librarian. 

Bunyan. 1 will hear ao more of this ; 
it makes me shudder. 

Apollyen, You see what sort of a 
world you are attempting to reform. 
And what is the reward of your per- 
severance ? You are locked up here as 
a fruit-stealer. To-morrow you must 
answer the charge before Justice Proud- 
paunch; and what will you say then, 
Mr. Bunyan ? 

Bunyan. In troth, T know not. 

Apollyon. You will be put in the 
stocks, or perhaps inthe pillory ; and 
no person will ever listen to your preach- 
ing in future. 

Bunyan. Alas! I am sore beset. 

Apollyon, What would you give me 
to carry you safe home, on a broom- 
stick, to the sweet Mrs. Bunyan ? 

Bunyan, I will mount no broom- 
sticks. You wish to inveigle me into 
some devilish bargain. 

Apollyon. Never fear. Nothing shall 
be asked of you but what may be sately 
complied with. Only promise to give 
over preaching. 

Bunyan, Never while I have breath. 

Apollyon, What then? Must the 
author of the Piigrim’s Progress appear 
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in the stocks as a common thief? Re. 
flect, Mr. Bunyan, reflect.a little, Only 
piedge your word, and the barn door 
shall immediately fly open. You may 
either mount the broom or not,as you 
p:ease. 

Bunyan. Tempt me no farther, 


Apollyon. Infatuated man! reflec 
once more, ere I leave you to your fate, 


Our conversation must speedily close, 

Bunyan. ‘The sooner the better ; for 
let me tell you, those puffs of sulphur 
are none of the pleasantest, 

Apollyon. I remember a Scottish 
preacher who thought otherwise. He 
said he was fond of a wrestle with me, 
because he generally felt easier after jt, 
I allude to the Reverend Mr. Danie! 
Fidget, whose celebrity was by no 
means founded on the whiteness of his 
linen. 

Bunyan. What have Ito do with 
Daniel Fidget ? Leave me. 

Apollyon. One word more. Tf you 
will not promise to give over preaching, 
I am willing to relieve you from your 
present embarrassment for a slighter 
consideration. 

Bunyan. What is that ? 

Apollyon. Only recite the creed, 
leaving out every fourth word. 

Bunyan. It is not for me to make or 
meddle with the creed. 

Apollyon. Come then, I will assist 
you gratuitously. Put your staff be- 
tween yourlegs, and [ will change it 
into a most beautiful griffin, with golden 
claws, which will carry you out through 
the roof, in the easiest manner possible. 

Bunyan. Claws are still claws, al- 
though they be gilded. 

Apellyon. The saddle shall be vel- 
vet; and you will travel as smooth as 
a morning's dream, ora pigeon with a 
love-letter. 

Bunyan. (Bitterly) To what place, 
thou prince of sharpers? ‘To what 
place ? Do you take me for a dolt? 

Apollyon. Why, home, to be sure. 
What is the matter ? 

Bunyan. Home ?—Crocodile! _ 

Apollyon. How now ? Are you afraid 
of any thing? Do you doubt my hon- 
our ¢ 

Bunyan. Leave me, thou blasted 
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jar! thou brimstone-footed lacquey 
of darkness !—Leave me !—Or if thou 
wilt have a close grapple, come on, and 
hy worst. 

py cat I admire your spirit, Mr. 
Bunyan. After all your fatigue, you 
geem as ready for a tift with me as if 
ou had newly come from charch. 
Draw nigh then, sweetheart : here is 
for you. ( They wrestle. A loud knock- 
ing 18 heard ut the barn door. 

Parson ( Without.) Hollo ! Within 
there! What is the meaning of this dis- 
turbance @ 

Bunyan. (Wrestling hard.) Down, 

wer of evil ! 

Apollyon. Vil make you pant, Mr. 
Pilgrim. 

Parson. ( Without.) 1s the knave at- 
tempting to escape? What noise is this? 

He enters. 

Apollyon. Another champion ! 
Come oa—twenty more if you please. 

Parson. O Lord ! where is my book 
of exorcisms 2 


Apollyon, Nay, friend, I will rather 
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try you without it. (Leaves Bunyan, 
and grapples with the Parson, 

Bunyan, "Tis well. Now shall this 
fresh-water theologer be made to know 
what real service is. Hush !—the door 
is open. Gripe hard, and stick to each 
other. (Steals out, and locks the door 

! upon them. 

Apollyon. He is gone, but you areas 
good. We shall havea rare night of it. 

Pars. O Lord, have mercy upon me ! 


Scene VI. A Sequestered Valley. 


Bunyan, Safe again. Miraculously 
have my legs performed their duty. 
Morning begins to dawn, Hereis a 
little meadow, where the hay has been 
gathered into ricks ; a spot of exceed- 
ing pleasantness for a weary man. ‘Tri- 
umph, John Bunyan, triumph! Thou 
hast foiled the Tempter, and quitted 
thyself nobly; wherefore lie down, and 
repose in peace. Ye shining ones, who 
so oft in prison have inspired my dreams, 
reward me now with a vision of the ce- 
lestial city. 








THE CABINET. 
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From the London Magazines, October and November, 1819, 


HANNA MORE. 


TINHIS celebrated female writer must 
have passed the usual term of bu- 

man life, but still wields her pen in be- 
half of the sacred interests of virtue and 
piety. Her works are numerous ; not 
only on miscellaneous subjects, but on 
various topics of theology. Mrs. Han- 
nah More and her sisters, several of 
whom are deceased, presided over a re- 
spectabie seminary for educating young 
ladies in Bristol. ‘The situation they 
quitted many years ago, and have for 
some tine taken up their abode at a 
heat mansion with small picturesque 
grounds, denominated Parley Wood, in 
the vicinity of Wington, Somerset, the 
birth place of the immortal John Locke. 
he present writer visited this spot 
1813, with the view of paying his res- 
pects to Mrs, More. He however had 
the mortification to find that she was not 
at home, but was entertained with great 
Politeness by the rest of the family. He 


was shewn her study, enriched with an 
excellent library. ‘The prospect from 
the front door, encircled with trees, was 
delightful, and the grounds were deco- 
rated with little monuments, particular- 
ly to Bishop Porteus and Jobn Locke ; 
whilst an imitation of a venerable mass 
of ruins heightened the surrounding 
scenery. 


_ Mrs. Hannau More began her lite- 
rary career by the publication of a Pas- 
toral Drama, entitled, A Search after 
Happiness, performed by her female 
pupils. ‘This was succeeded by Sucred 
Dramas, drawn up for the same pur- 
pose, and which ensured to her no small 
celebrity. These were followed by the 
publication ot Thoughts on Education ; 
and also of three Tragedies—Percy, 
Fatal Falsehood, and the Inflexible Cup- 
live, some of which were introduced 
and acted by Garrick at Drury-Lane, 
with considerable applause. Her sub- 
sequent pieces ate, Strictures on the 
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Modern System of Female Education 
~—Hints towards forming the Charac- 
ter of a Young Princess—Practical 
Piety—Christian Morals—Essay on 
the Character and Practical Writings 
of St. Paul—Thoughts on the Impo:- 
tance of the manners of the Greut— 
Celebs in search of a Wife ; and, last- 
ly, Poems, with a delightful piece on 
Sensibility. These productions have 
passed through several editions—une- 
quivocal tokens of public approbation. 
Indeed few living writers have enjoyed 
greater fame, or derived ampler profit 
from their labours, There is thought 
in all the pieces that proceed from her 
pen, conveyed in eloquent language, 
and impregnated by an ardent zeal to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious improvement of mankind, 

Mrs. Hannan More belongs to the 
Established Church, which she attends 
along with her sisters at Wington. In- 
deed she is no mean advocate for the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England in all her writings. It must 
at the same time be understood, that she 
is no Calvinist, putting an Arminian in- 
terpretation onthe Thirty-nime Articles, 
with Burnet and other luminaries of the 
Establishment. Election and Repro- 
bution, we are happy to say, form no 
part of her creed. And as to other 
points of reputed orthodoxy, she speaks 
of them with a commendable modera- 
tion. The motto of Nelson, Faith and 
Works, is the burden of her song. Here- 
in this illustrious female writer is a mo- 
del for divines of every description. 
Truth is of high and iudispensable im- 
portance, but no human opinions are 
infallible ;—they should be inculcated 
with caution and proposed with modes- 
ty ;—they should never be urged with 
vacharitableness ; nor be suffered, even 
iN appearance, to injure the interests of 
practical religion. As to ber last work, 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, it will not detract from 
the reputation which she has gained on 
former occasions, It was well remark- 
ed by the celebrated Mrs. Barbauid, 
enquiring of the writer of the present 
article concerning this volume, “ she 
cannot write any thing but what has a 


[voug 
good tendency !” Mrs. Hannah More, 


in this work, commences with Foreign 
Sketches, expressive of a fear, lest the 
multitude of the good folks visitip 
France, should import opinions and 
vices unfavourable to the welfare of her 
beloved country. Next come Domes. 
tic Skeiches, including very miscellane- 
ous lucubrations, tending to form the 
character to virtue and piety, - .- 
The remaining part, nearly half of 
the volume, is devoted to Reflections on 
Prayer, and on the Errors which pre- 
vent its Erricacy. Here is much good 
sense displayed ; and what is termed 
the serious class of every denomination, 
and especially of the Church of Eng. 
land, would do well to pay it proper 
attention. We take leave of this good 
Christian and useful writer, by wishing 
her, at the close of her advanced lie, all 
the consolations of our common Chris- 


tianity. J. E. 


i 
SINGULAR OPTICAL ITLLUSION, 


Among the remarkable _ illusions 
which arise from loca] variations in the 
density, and consequently in the re- 
fractive powers of the atmosphere, we 
are not acquainted with any more inte- 
resting than the one which was more 
than once observed by the officers on 
the expedition to Baffin’s Bay. Upon 
looking at the summits of distant moun- 
tains, they were surprised to observe a 
huge opening in them, as if they bad 
been perforated, or an arch thrown from 
one to another. This effect arose from 
the apparent junction of the tops of the 
mountains, produced by a variation of 
density in some part of the atmosphere | 
between the observer and the tops of 
the mountains, but which did not exist 
at a lower level, so as to affect the inle- 
rior parts of the mountains. 


a I 


NUGH ANTIQUE. 


Charles IT. valued Hudibras beyond 
any English poet that ever wrote. 

Dr. Hooper, whom King Edward 
VI. made Bishop of Gloucester, would 
not be consecrated after the manner st! 
in use, nor would be wear the pall nor 


Popish vestments. With much difi- 
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culty obtained a dispensation, but to 
the great disgust of the other Clergy, 
especially of Dr. Ridley, bishop of Lon- 
don; who both of them atterwards 
passed through the fire for the same 
cause, a8 did Bishop Latimer : and all 
three, with Cranmer and divers other 
Bishops, became glorious martyrs tor 
the Protestant faith in Queen Mary’s 
days. 

The first division among the English 
Protestants may be dated in a great 
measure from this difference between 
Ridley and Hooper. 


Although the ruins of Balhec, the 
Imperial palace, the temple of the Sun, 
are so exquisite for skill and taste, yet it 
is equally wonderful that there is not a 
hint of them in any Roman historian of 
the time, 


The first Gazettes were published 
during the time of the plague in 1660, 
and it is very remarkabie that notwith- 
standing its great violence, no mention 
is made of it in any of them. — If any 
future historian should turn to the Ga- 
zettes of that period for authentic infor- 
mation of the metropolis and its most 
unimportant concerns, be will be led to 
question the whole which has been said 
and written upon the subject. 


SALT. 

The antients considered salt as some- 
thing sacred ; on which account they 
commanded that the salt-cellar should 
be always served up at table, and if it 
had been forgotten the table was pro- 
faned, and some misfortune impending. 
It was also ominous if it was left all the 
night on the table, and not locked up. 
The Romans derived this superstition 
from the Greeks—and it still prevails 
among us, especially when it is spilt, 
Which T take to derive its origin from 
very antiquity. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 


Splendet in mensa tenui salinum. 
Hor. O. 16, B. 2. 


ate 
ANECDOTE. 

Some time since, several persons saw 

@ young man approach the Seine in 

Paris, with the intention of drowning a 

dog. He rowed into the stream and 

threw him in. The poor animal at- 


Nuge Antique—Original Anecdote—Novels. 


tempted to climb up the side of the boat, 
but his cruel master always pushed him 
back with the oar, , In doing this he 
fell himself into the water and would 
certainly have been drowned, had not 
the faithful dog, as soon as be saw his 
master in the stream, suffered the boat 
to float away, and held him above water 
till assistance arrived, and his life was 
saved, 


ee 
NOVELS. 


There are few species of writing 
which afford so much scope for origin- 
ality as the Novel, yet unfortunately 
there is none in which so little of that 
quality is tobe found. In the romantic, 
the sentimental, the satirical, the didac- 
tic, and indeed every other class of this 
department of literature certain prece- 
dents exist, to which it is customary to 
refer as tests of excellence : the leaders 
in each school are severally distinguish- 
ed by what the connoisseurs in art call 
manner, and this peculiarity generaily 


pervades the works of their respective 


followers. ‘There are some usages also, 
which, by long practice, have acquired 
the force of law, equally binding on the 
master and the disciple, and the obser- 
vance of which, has tended to produce 
that uniformity which has been so long 
a subject of complaint. It seems, for 
instance, to be received as a primary 
rule, in the composition of these pic- 
tures of life, that courtship «bould be 
represented as a sort of probationary 
pilgrimage, and wedlock, the land of 
promise, where it is to terminate. Thus 
the whole course of the action is confi- 
ned-to the progress of a love affair, 
which however ingeniously diversified, 
proves, in too many instances, a mere 
variation of scenes and incidents which 
have before been detailed. Nor is the 
tyranny of custom less discernible in the 
personages introduced, than in the 
transactions which form the ground- 
work ofa novel. ‘The heroines have ia 
general a striking family likeness: the 
suitors display correspondent traits of 
hereditary affinity: and the villains, 
those indispensable agents in fiction, are 
cognizable by kindred features of either 
fraud orferocity. In some cases the 
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resemblance has almost the effect of 
identity, and we distinguish, under a 
change of name and circumstances, a 
knot of old friends, with as little diffi- 
culty as in each successive pantomime 
we renew our acquaintance with Har- 
lequia, Columbine, the conjuror, the 
pantaloon, the lover, and the clown, 
The parallel would hold good to the 
termination; for io both instances, after 
the usual series of stolen assignations, 
provoking interruptions, escapes, sepa- 
rations, and rencoatres, the parties join 
hands and the curtain falls. 

This want of originality in our novel- 
ists, is in a great measure ascribable to a 
pusillanimous diffidence in their own 
powers of invention, which leads them 
to seek popularity by the beaten road, 
rather than venture on an untried path, 
The consequence is, that the press teems 
with a multitude of productions, com- 
pounded secundem artem and preseut- 
ing views of human life equally falla- 
cious and imperfect. Their effect upon 
young minds is to create a feverish and 
quixotic passion for extraordinary ad- 
ventures, and a morbid dissatistaction 
with the common course of events. 


PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 


A sage was asked, what was the 
most valuable piece of information that 
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he had ever acquired? -“T learnt from 
a blind maa,” he replied, “ not to lift’ 
a foot till [ had previously, with my 
stick, ascertained the wature of the 
ground on which I was fo put it down 
again.” Whata lesson to logicians, ang 
all engaged in philosophical inquiries ! 
ANOTHER. 

A Persian Monarch, almost at the 
point of death, made a vow to distribute 
a large sum among the Religious if he 
recovered, ‘He got well, and entrusted 
a great purse of gold to one of his slaves 
to fulfil his vow, but the slave returned 
with the purse full, and declared that 
he could not find any Religious, — 
‘* How,” said the Prince, “ are there 
not four hundred in the city?” “It is 
true,” answered the slave, “ that there 
are that number who wear the dress, 
but I offsred the gold to every one of 
them in turn, and not one refused it. | 
thence concluded that none of them 
were really religious.” 

REPARTEE. 

A young man visiting bis mistress, 
met a rival who was somewhat advan- 
ced in years, and wishing to rally him, 
enquired how old he was? “ I can’t 
exactly tell,” replied the other ; “ batI 
can inform you that an ass is older at 
twenty, than a man at sixty !” 











ANSPACH’S NEWFOUNDLAND.* 


—[— 


From the Literary Gazette, 


FENHIS volume is recommended by a 

circumstance which cannot fail of 
rendering it acceptable to the public ; 
we mean the novelty of the subject. 
The publication is, in our opinion, both 
useful and entertaining. ‘This we shall 
endeavour to show by a few extracts, 
chiefly from the latter part of the vol- 
ume, from which an adequate idea may 
be acquired of the author's manner and 
matter. In 1802, a female native 
Indian was surprized in the neighbour- 





* A History of the Island of Newfoundland: con- 
taining a Deseription of the Isiand, the Banks, and 
Fisheries, &c. lLilustrated with two Maps, By the 
Rev. Lewis Amadeus Anspach, late a Magistrate of 


the Island, and Missionary for the District of Con- 
ception Bay. London, 1819. 


hood of the Bay of Exploits, and 
brought to St. Joho’s. 


“‘ She appeared to be about fifty years 
of age, very docile, and evidently dif- 
ferent from all the tribes of Indians or 
savages of which we have any knowl- 
edge. She was of a copper colour, 
with black eyes, and bair much like the 
hair of an European. She showed a 
passionate fondness for children. Being 
introduced into a large assembly by 
Governor Gambier, never were aston- 
ishment aad pleasure more strongly de- 
picted in a human countenance than 
her’s exhibited. After having walked 
through the room between theGovernor 
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and the General, whose gold ornaments 
and feathers seemed to attract her atten- 
tion inaparticular manner, she squatied 
on the floor, holding fasta bundle,in which 
were her fur clothes, which she would 
not suffer to be taken away from her, 
She was then placed in a situation from 
which she had a full view of the whole 
room, aod in the instant lost her usval 
serious or melancholy deportment. She 
looked at the musicians as if she wished 
to be near them. <A gentleman took 
her by the hand, pointing to them at 
the same time; she perfectly understood 
his meaning, went through the crowd, 
sat with them for a short time, and then 
expressed, in her way, a wish for re- 
tiring. She could not be prevailed 
upon to dance, although she seemed 
inclined todo so, She was everywhere 
treated with the greatest kindness, and 
appeared to be sensible of it. Being 
allowed to take in the shops whatever 
struck her fancy, she showed a decided 
preference for bright colours, accepted 
what was given her, but still would not 
fora moment leave hold of her bundle, 
keenly resenting any attempt to take it 
from her. She was afterwards sent 
back to the spot from whence she had 
been taken, with several presents; and 
a handsome remuneration was given to 
the master of the vessel who had 
brought her, with a strict charge to 
take every possible care for her safety.” 


The followrng is a lively description 
ofthe Aurora Borealis, of the prepara- 
tions for the seal fishery, and of the 
Spring : 

“In Europe, the dry freezing winds 
proceed from north to east: in North 
America they are from north to west. 
When these prevail, the sky is clear 
and of a dark blue, and the nights trans- 
cendently beautiful. The moon dis- 
Plays far greater radiance than in Eu- 
rope; and, in her absence, ber function 
i$ not ill supplied by the uncommon 
and fiery brightness of the stars, ‘The 
urora borealis frequently tinges the 
sky with coloured rays of such brillian- 
cy, that their splendour, not effaced 
even by that of the full moon, is of the 
uimost magnificence, if the moon does 
hot shine. Sometimes, it begins in 


the form of a scarf of bright light with 
its extremities resting upon the horizon, 
which, with a motion resembling that 
of a fishing-net, and a noise similar to 
the rustling of silk, glides softly up the 
sky, when the lights frequently unite in 
the zenith and form the top of a crown; 
atother times the motion is like that of 
a pair of colours waving in the air, and 
the different tints of light present the 
appearance of so many vast streamers 
of changeable silk: or spreading into 
vast columns and altering slowly ; or 
by rapid motions into an immense va- 
riety of shapes, varying its colours from 
all the tints of yellow to the most ob- 
scure russet; and, after having briskly 
skimmed along the heavens, or majesti- 
cally spread itself from the horizon to 
the zenith, on a sudden it disappears, 
leaving behind a uniform dusky tract : 
this is again illuminated, and in the 
same manner suddenly extinguished. 
Sometimes it begins with some insulated 
rays from the north and the north-east, 
which increase by degrees until they fill 
the whole sky, forming the most spler- 
did sight that can be conceived, crack- 
ling, sparkling, hissing, and making a 
noise similar to that of artificial fire- 
works, 

“ These phenomena, which are gen- 
erally considered as the effects of elec- 
tricity, are looked upon as the forernn- 
ners of storms; and when these arise 
from the north-east they spread the 
most horrid gloom over the island. 
Immense islands and_ fields of ice, 
brought down from the northern re- 
gions, fill up and freeze every bay and 
harbour, and block up the coast to the 
distance of several leagues into the 
ocean. ‘The wind, blowing over this 
immense surface, is full of frozen fogs - 
or frost-smoke, arising from the ice, in 
the shape of an infinite number of icy 
spicula, visible to the nuked eye, pene 
trating into every pore and into the 
smallest apertures of the wooden houses, 
and rendering the exposure to the open 
air very disagreeable and even painful. 

“The stated period for the seal- 
fishery, sO as not to injure the cod- 
fishery, does not admit of any delay ; 
otherwise the voyage would be lost) 
and itis this very ice that brings the 
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seals near these coasts. The 17th of 
March is generally the time when ves- 
sels are ready to proceed on this fishery. 
The crews collected together, with as 
many assistants as can be obtained from 
the shore, are distributed into two rows, 
some with hatchets or large saws, and 
others with strong poles in their hands. 

“ When the ice has completely left 
the bays and harbours, which frequent- 
ly happens in the course of one night, 
the change in the temperature of the 
weather is great and  indescribably 
rapid; but should the wind turn to the 
eastward, all that ice returns instantly 
and restores things to the same state in 
which they were before; winter theo 
resumes his empire, and sometimes 
seems to revenge the temporary inter- 
ruption of his reign by additional se- 
verity and rigour, ‘I'he south-east 
storms are the most violent, but the 
north-east are of the longest continuance 
and attended with every circumstance 
that can complete the asperity of that 
dreary season. 

“The spring is generally attended 
by fogs and rains. About the begin- 
ning of June the change of climate is 
sensible, and from the middle of July, 
and frequently sooner, to the latter eud 
of August, the heats are so considerable 
as torequire a change to what is called 
summer-dress, Nota cloud is to he 
perceived, and for some hours, com- 
monly between ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon, the warmth of 
the weather is frequently such as, ac- 
cording to the observations of compe- 
tent judges, not to be exceeded in any 
part of the West Indies. It is, however, 
generally not only tolerable but ex- 
tremely pleasant. The nights are trans- 
cendently beautiful: the clearness of 
the heavens, the serenity of the air, the 
bright radiance of the moon, the un- 
common beauty of the stars, each of 
which, particularly near the horizon, 
strongly resembles a ship’s light ata 
distance; and these produce the most 


exquisitely delightful scene that can be 
imagined. 

“It is impossible to conceive, much 
more describe, the splendid appearance 
of Conception Bay and its harbours on 


such a night, at the time of what ig 
there called the Capelin-skull. Then 
its vast surface is completely covered 
with myriads of fishes of various kinds 
and sizes, all actively engaged either in 
pursullig or in avoiding each other - 
the whales alternately rising and plung. 
ing, throwing into the air spouts of 
water; the cod-fish bounding above 
the waves, and reflecting the light of 
the moon from their silvery surface; 
the capelins hurrying away in immense 
shoals to seek a refuge on the shore, 
where each retiring wave leaves count- 
less multitudes skipping upon the sand, 
an easy prey to the women and chil- 
dren who stand there with barrows and 
buckets ready to seize upon the precicus 
and plentiful booty ; while the fisher- 
men in their skiffs, with nets made for 
that purpose, are industriously employ- 
ed in securing a sufficient quantity of 
this valuable bait of their fishery.” 


The author states that the Newfound- 
land dog is essentially different from the 
dog of Greenland, (which last resem- 
bles the Esquimaux dogs,) and that the 
animal usually seen in England, is only 
half-bred, and not the genuine web- 
footed native of this island, of which we 
have some curious particulars. 


“ The last quadruped that we shall 
mention under this head, though very 
far from being the least in worth, is the 
Newfoundland dog, a valuable and 
faithful friend to man, and an implac- 
able enemy to sheep. When born or 
reared from an early age under the roof of 
man, this dog is the most useful animal ia 
the island as a domestic. He answers 
some of the essential purposes of a 
horse ; is docile, capable of strong at- 
tachment, and easy to please in the 
quality of his food ; he will live upon 
scraps of boiled fish, whether salted or 
fresh, and on boiled potatoes and cab- 
bage; but, if hungry, he wall not scru- 
ple to steal a salmon, or a piece of raw 
salt pork from the tub in which they 
have been left to steep; he is likewise 
fond of poultry of the larger kind ; but, 
as a beverage, nothing is equal in his 
estimation to the blood of sheep. The 
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Author had purchased a puppy of the 
true breed, which had been brought 
from the northward of the island to 
Harbour-Grace. ‘This puppy grew up 
to the size of a small donkey, as strong 
and fit for hard work, as he was tracta- 
bleand gentle, even with the children 
of the family, of whom he seemed to be 
particularly fond; nor was he ever 
knowa, in any one instance, to disagree 
with the cats of the house, whom he 
treated rather with a kind of dignified 
condescension. But the dog, unless 
closely watched, would run aiter sheep 
wherever he could trace them, even 
drive them from high cliffs into the 
water, and jump in after them; not, 
however, without first considering the 
elevation of the cliff; for, if be thought 
ittoo great,he would run down and take 
the nearest more convenient place to 
continue his pursuit. The owner of 
that dog had, at one time, some domes- 
ticated wild geese, one of which would 
frequently follow him io his morning 
walks, side by side with Jowler: they 
seemed to live together on the best 
terms. Unfortunately the servant neg- 
lected one night to confine them, ac- 
cording to custom; the next morning 
the feathers of the favourite goose were 
found scattered in a small field adjoin- 
lngto the grounds. The dog was soon 
atter found concealed in a corner of the 
wood-yard, and on his master looking 
at him, exhibited evident signs of con- 
scious guilt; his master took him to the 
field, and pointed out to bim the feath- 
ers: the dog, staring at him, uttered a 
loud growl, and ran away with all the 
speed of which he was capable ; nor 
could he bear his master’s sight for 
some days afterwards, At another 
time, the Author had three young sheep, 
for whom in the day-time the dog 
seemed to affect the utmost indifference; 
the servant neglected one evening to take 
them into their shed, and to confine the 
dog; and the next morning the sheep 
Were found stretched in the back-yard, 
lifeless, and without any other mark of 
penis: than asmall wound in the 
acta = the dog had sucked 
jee ood. it is a remarkable circum- 

ce, that the Newfoundland dog, 
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when pursuing a flock of sheep, will 
single out one of them, and, if not pre- 
vented, which is a matter of considera- 
ble difficulty, will never leave off the 
pursuit until he has mastered his in- 
tended victim, always at the throat ; 
and, after having sucked the blood, has 
never been known to touck the earcase. 

“ The natural colour of this dog was 
a perfect black, with the exception of 
very few white spots. As soon as 
winter approached he acquired a coat 
which grew to the depth of about one 
inch, of close coarse wool, deviating 
from the original colour only by an in- 
clination to red; the long, thick, glossy 
hairs preserved the same colour up to 
the surface of the coat, and then turned 
generally to a perfect white : it is proba- 
ble that a more constant exposure to 
the weather would have made the 
change of colour more complete. The 
sagacity of this animal was astonishing ; 
on many occasions he appeared to want 
only the faculty of speech to make him- 
self fully understood. 

“To mention another remarkable 
instance, which also came within the 
Author’s observation: one of the ma- 
gistrates of Harbour-Grace, had an old 
animal of this kind who was in the 
habit of carrying a lantern before his 
master at night, as steadily as the most 
attentive servant could do, stopping 
short when his master made a stop, and 
proceeding when he saw him disposed 
to follow him. If his master was ab- 
sent from home, on the lantern being 
fixed to his mouth, and the command 
given, “Go, fetch thy master,” he 
would immediately set off and proveed 
directly to the town, which lay at the 
distance of more than a mile from the 
place of his master’s residence ; he 
would then stop atthe door of every 
house which he knew that his master 
was in the habit of frequenting, and 
laying down his lantern, growl and 
strike the door, making all the noise in 
his power until it was opened; if his 
master was not there, he would proceed 
farther, in the same manner, until he 
had found him. If he had accompanied 
him only once into a house, this was 
sufficient to induce him to take that 
house in his round.” 
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Although the account of the animal 
plant is not new, we are tempted to 
copy it, 

‘Here also are found some of those 
extraordinary productions of: nature 
which compose the order of zoophyta, 
or animal flowers, forming the link be- 
tween the vegetable and the aniinal 
kingdoms. The specimen which J had 
an opportunity of observing, in the year 
18i1,in Bay-Bulls, resembled a collec- 
tion of long thick leaves, issuing from 
the surface of a smali imsulated rock 
not far from the shore, and always un- 
der water. ‘These seeming leaves were 
of a bright straw colour, with streaks 
and spots of green distributed in some 
partsin a regular and in others in an 
irregular manner. On the near approach 
of a stick or other similar substance 
they immediately contracted towards 
the centre, and closed together, having 
then the appearance of a plant in the 
form of a truncated cone: but, if left 
undisturbed for a few minutes, they 
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gradually expanded, though at first very 
cautiously, till they appeared in all their 
former bloom, waving sometimes to. 
gether and sometimes separately jx 
different directions. ‘The rock itself ex. 
hibited on its surface a thick bed of the 
weed called water-bottles, very much 
resembling scattered clusters of unr 
grape. Every attempt to lay hold of 
any of those seeming leaves was fruitless, 
I was informed that this rock had been 
more than onee most carefully bored 
and drilled with a sharp iron instrument, 
So as to destroy every vestige of vege. 
tation on its surface, and to lay it com. 
pletely bare; and in the course of a few 
days the plant was seen again on the 
very same spot, displaying the same ap. 

rances as before, of bloom, sensation, 
and voluntary motion it its parts,” 

We do not gather much information 
relative to the interior of the island, or 
its aboriginal inhabitants, from ths 
volume. 
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R. James Wart, the great im- 

prover of the steam-engine, died 
on the 25th of August, 1819,at bis seat 
of Heathfield, near Birmingham, in the 
84th year of his age. 

This name, fortunately, needs no 
commemoration of ours; for he that 
bore it survived to see it crowned with 
undispnted and unenvied honours ; and 
many generations will probably pass 
away before it shall have “ gathered all 
its fame.” We have said that Mr, 
Watt was the great improver of the 
steam-engine ; but, in truth, as to all 
that is admirable in its structure, or 
vast in its utility, he should rather he 
described as its inventor. It was by his 
investigation that its action was so regu- 
lated as to make it eapable of being 
applied to the finest and most delicate 
manufactures, and its power so in- 
creased, as to set weight and solidity 
at defiance. By his admirable contri- 


* This character of Mr. Watt originally appeared at Edinburgh, and is‘ascribed to the pen of Mr. Jeffrey: 


vances, it has become a thing stupen- 
dous alike for its force and its flexi- 
bility; forthe prodigious power which 
it can exert, and the ease,and precision, 
and ductility, with which they can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The 
trunk of an elephant that can pick up 
a pinor rend an oak, is nothing to it. 
It can engrave a seal, and crush masses 
of obdurate metal like wax before it ; 
draw out, without breaking, a thread 
as fine as gossamer; and lift a ship of 
war like a bauble in the air, It-can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, 
cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of winds and 
waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of the benefits which these i- 
ventions have conferred upon the cout- 
try. There is no branch of industry 
that has not been indebted to them; 
and in all the most material,‘they have 
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not ooly widened most magnificently 
the field of its exertions, but tnultiplied 
atbousandiold the amount of its pro- 
ductions. tis our improved steam- 
engine that has fought the battles of 
Europe, and exalted and sustained, 
through the late tremendous contest, 
the political greatness of ourland. It 
is the same great power which now 
enables us to pay the interest of our 
debt, and to maintain the arduous 
struggle 10 which we are sti'l engaged, 
with the skill and capital of countries 
less oppressed with taxation. But these 
are poor and narrow views of lis impor- 
tauee. It has inereased indefiaitely the 
mass of human comlorts and eujoy- 
ments, and reudeged cheap and accessi- 
bie all over the world the materials of 
wealth aud prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with 
a power to which no limits can be as- 
signed, completed the dominion of 
mind over the most refractory qualities 
of matter, and laida sure foundation 
for all those future miracles of mechanic 
power which are to aid and reward the 
labours of after generations. It is ta 
the geaius of one man too that all this 
is mainly owing; avd certainly no 
man ever before bestowed such a gift 
oo his kind. The blessing is not only 
universal, but unbounded; and the 
fabled inventors of the plough and the 
loom, who were deified by the erring 
gratitude of their rude contemporaries 
eoulerred less important benetits on 
mankind than the iuventor of our pre- 
sent steam-engine, 

This will be the fame of Watt with 
future generations ; and it is sufficient 
for bis race and his coustry. But to 
those to whom he more ismmediately 
belonged, who lived ip bis society aud 
enjoyed his conversation, it is not 
perhaps the character in which he will 
be most frequently recalled — most 
deeply lamented—or even most highly 
admired, Independent, of his great 
allainments ‘in mechanics, Mr, Watt 
Was an extraordinary, and in many re- 
Spects, a wonderful man. Perhaps ng 
lodividual in his age possessed so much 
aud such varied and exact information, 
~-had read so much, or remembered 
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what he had read so accurately and so 
well. He bad infinite quickness of 
apprehension, a prodigious memory, 
aod a certain rectifying and methodis- 
ing power of understanding, which ex- 
tracted something precious out of all 
that was presented to it. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were immense, 
—and yet less astonishing than the 
command he had at all times over 
them. It seemed as if every subject 
that was casually started in conversation 
with him, had been that which he had 
beea last occupied iu studying; such 
was the copiousness, the precision, and 
the admirable clearness of the informa- 
tion which he poured out upon it, 
without effort or hesitation, Nor was 
this promptitude and compass of know- 
ledge confined in any degree to the 
studies connected with his ordinary 
pursuits. That he should have been 
minutely and extensively skilled in 
chemistry and the arts, and in most of 
the branches of physical science, might 
perhaps have been conjectured; but 
it could not have been inferred from his 
usual occupations, and probably is not 
generally known that he was curiously 
learned in many branches of antiquity, 
metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, 
aed pertectly at home in ail the details 
of arehitecture, musie, and law, He 
was well acquainted too with most of 
the modern languages, and familiar with 
their most recent liteeature. Nor was it 
atall extraordinary to hear the mechan- 
ician and engineer detailing and ex- 
pounding for bours together, the mete- 
physical theories of the German logi- 
clang, or criticising the measures or the 
matter of the German poetry, 

His astonishing memory was aided, 
no doubt, in a great measure, by a still 
higher and rarer faculty—by his power 
of digesting and atranging in its pro- 
per place all the information he received, 
and of casting aside and rejecting as it 
were instinctively whatever was worth- 
less or immaterial. Every conception 
that was suggested to bis mind seemed 
instantly to take its place among its 
other rich furniture, and to be condens- 
ed into the smallest and most conven- 
ient form, He never appeared, there- 
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fore, to be at all incumbered or per- 
plexed with the verbiage of the dull 
books he pursued, or the idle talk to 
which he listened ; but to have at once 
extracted, by a kind of intellectual 
alchemy, all that was worthy of atten- 
tion, and to have reduced it for his own 
use, to its true value and to its simplest 
form. And thus it often happened that 
a great deal more was learned from his 
brief and vigorous account of the theo- 

ries and arguments of tedious writers, 
than an ordinary student could ever 
have derived from the most faithful 
study of the originals; and that errors 
and absurdities became manifest from 
the mere clearness and plainness of his 
statement of them, which might have 
deluded and perplexed most cf his 
hearers without that invaluable assis- 
tance. 

It is needless to say, that with those 
vast resources, his conversation was at 
all times rich and instructive in no 
ordinary degree ; but it was, if possible, 
still more pleasing than wise, and had 
all the charms of familiarity, with all 
the substantial treasures of knowledge. 
No man could be more social in his 
spirit, less assuming or fastidious in his 
manners, or more kind and indulgent 
towards all who approached him. He 
rather liked to talk, at least in his latter 
years ; but though he took a considera- 
ble share of the conversation, he rarely 
suggested the topics on which it was to 
turn, but readily and quietly took up 
whatever was presented by those around 
him, and astonished the idle and barren 
propounders of an ordinary theme, by 
the treasures which he drew from the 
mine which they had unconsciously 
opened, He generally seemed, indeed, 
to have no choice or predilection for 
one subject of discourse rather than 
another, but allowed his mind, like a 
great cyclopedia, to be opened at any 
letter his associates might choose to 
turn up, and only endeavoured to select 
from his inexhaustible stores what might 
be best adapted to the taste of his pre- 
sent hearers, As to their capacity, he 
gave himself no trouble ; and, indeed, 
such was his singular talent for making 
all things plain, clear, and intelligible, 
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that scarcely any one could be aware 
of such a deficiency in his presence, 
His talk, too, though overflowing with 
information, had no resemblance to 
lecturing or solemn discoursing, but 
on the contrary, was full of colloquial 
spirit and pleasure. He had a certain 
quiet and grave humour, which rap 
through most of his conversation, and 
a vein of temperate jocularity, which 
gave infinite zest and effect to the con- 
densed and inexhaustible information 
which formed its main staple and char- 
acteristic. There was a little air of 
affected testiness, and a tone of pretend. 
ed rebuke and contradiction, with 
which he used to address his yqunger 
friends, that was always felt by them as 
an endearing mark of his kindness and 
familiarity, and prized accordingly far 
beyond all the solemn compliments that 
ever proceeded from the lips of autho- 
rity. His voice was deep and powerful, 
though he commonly spoke in alow 
and somewhat monotonous tone, which 
harmonised admirably with the weight 
and brevity of his observations, and 
set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered 
with the same grave brow and the same 
calm smile playing soberly on his lips. 
There was nothing of effort indeed, or 
impatience, any more than of pride or 
levity, in his demeanour ; and there was 
a finer expression of reposing strength, 
and mild self-possession in his manner, 
than we ever recollect to have met with 
in any other person. He had in his 
character the utmost abhorrence for 
all sorts of forwardness, parade, and 
pretensions; and, indeed, never failed 
to put all such impostors out of coun- 
tenance, by the manly plainness and 
honest intrepidity of his language and 
deportment, 

In his temper and dispositions he was 
not only kind and affectionate, but 
generous, and considerate of the feel- 
ings of all around him, and gave the 
most liberal assistance and encourage 
ment to. all young persons who showed 
any indications of talent, or applied to 
him for patronage or advice. His 
health, which was delicate from bis 
youth upwards, seemed to become 
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firmer as he advanced in years: and 
he preserved, up almost to the last 
moment of his existence, not only the 
full command of his extraordinary in- 
tellect, but all the alacrity of spirit, and 
the social gaiety which had illuminated 
his happiest days. His friends in this 
art of the country never saw him more 
full of intellectual vigour and collo- 
quial animation, never more delighttul 
or more instructive, than in his last 
visit to Scotland in autumn, 1817. 
Indeed, it was after that time that he 
applied himself, with all the ardour of 
early life, to the invention of a machine 
for mechanically copyiog all sorts of 
sculpture and statuary, and distributed 
among his (riends some of its earliest per- 
formances, as the productions of a young 
artist just entering on his 83d year. 
This bappy and useful life came at 
last to a gentle close. He had suffered 
some inconveniences through the sum- 
mer; but was pot seriously disposed 
till within a few weeks from his death. 
—He then became perfectly aware of 
the event which was approaching ; 
and, witb his usual tranquillity and be- 
nevolence of nature, seemed oaly anx- 
lous to point out.to the friends around 
him the many sources of consolation 
which were afforded by the circum- 
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stances under which it was about to 
take place. He expressed. his sincere 
gratitude to Providence for the length 
of days with which he had been. blessed, 
and his exemption from most of the 
infirmities of age, as well as tor.the 
calm and cheertul evening of life that 
he had been permitted to enjoy, after 
the honourable labours of the day had 
been concluded, And thus, full of years 
and honours, in all calmness and tran- 
quillity, he yielded up his soul, without 
pang or struggle, aod passed from the 
bosom of his family to that of his 
God ! 

He was twice married, but has left 
no issue but one son, long associated 
with him in his business and studies 
aud two grand-children by a daughter 
who pre-deceased him. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Societies both of 
London and Edinburgh, and one of the 
few Englishmen who were elected 
Members of the National Institute of 
France. All men of learning and science 
were his cordial friends; and such was 
the influence of his mild character and 
perfect fairness and liberality, even 
upon the pretenders to these accom- 
plishments, that he lived to disarm even 
envy itself, and died, we verily believe, 
without a single enemy. 
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No, XXIV. 
MATERNITY. 


“@ away, little child,” said miss 

W himsey, a maiden of fifty-two. 
“T hate children,” added she, turning 
to me, as we were both waiting for lady 
M. to accompany us to see the Elgin 
marbles. ‘* Hete children! madam,’ 
said I ; ‘1 cannot conceive that ai all. 
That a person can hate children or mu- 
sic is to me incredible. ‘The innocence 
of the one, and the harmony of the oth- 
er, possess such powerful charms, that 
the bosom must be iron-hearted indeed, 
Which is proot against the attractions of 
either.” QO fiddiedy dee,” cried the 
azed spinster ; “ [tell you that I hate 
them both ; each of them spoils good 
Company ; the former by the abtrusive- 





ness of their conduct, the latter by en- 
gro-sing too much attention and by in- 
terrupting rational conversation.” ‘ Or 
rather,’ replied I, ‘ by putting a stop to 
idle chatter, or scandalous anecdote and 
hurtful slander.’ 

“ There !” cried miss Whimsey,slap- 
ping the lovely little prattler, “* there, 
nasty thing ! It has left the print of its 
fingers on the sleeve ef my pelisse,”— 
The child cried. ‘ Dear little boy,’ said 
I,*come to me.’ “ How ill Lady M. 
brings up her two children!” resumed 
she ; “thrusting them into society, a3 
if other people were obliged to be as 
foolishly fond of them as she is herself. _ 
There is nothing so rude as to force 
brats into company this way.” 

At this momenta pug, suffocated 
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with fat, and breaking out with high 
living, waddled from under her drapery, 
and began to cough and to sneeze.— 
“ Poor darling!” exclaimed the prim 
miss: “come to Ais (the child was 2) 
own mistress.” Here she kissed the 
Odious brute,and wailed over it because 
it had caught cold. * Pardon me, mad- 
-am,’ observed I, ‘if I assure you that 
your favourite is much more offensive 
than this little innoeent.’ “ Yes, because 
he bit you once ;” tartly aaswered the 
old maid. ‘And because, madam (said 
F) his smell is nasty, his temper bad, 
and his appearance unwholesome. and 
disgusting ; because, lastly, madam, the 
unbecoming preference which you give 
him to a fellow creature, must create 
indignation in any feeling mind which 
contemplates such conduct.” 

Here I hugged the pretty little boy 
to my bosom ; whilst miss kissed the 
filthy lips of her pampered pet. How- 
ever, by squeezing him too closely, she 
deranged his stomach, and he returned 
the compliment in the most sickening 
way. I rang the bell, and left the rest 
to the dog’s mistress, “ Pray, Mr, 
Smart,” said she, to the grooin of the 
chambers, “ bring up a damask napkin, 
for my poor little darling is ill, and a 
little warm milk and sugar.” The ser- 
vant looked contempt, but obeyed, My 
little favourite now left my knees in 
order to pat and caress the dog. “ Get 
out, you little devil !” exclaimed Miss 
Whimsey, in a sharp high key: “I 
wish he would bite you ; let him alone, 
rude thing !” 

[ really had no patience with her. 
. Upon my honour, Miss Whimsey, I 
cannot brook your ill treatment of this 
dear innocent boy,’ said [. “ Inno- 
cent !” she repeated ;—‘‘ Yes; so is a 
barber’s block, Innocent! children 
should be kept in their nurseries ; ’tis 
the only thing which they are fit for ;— 
spoiling every thing and making a 
noise!” At this moment Lady M. 
entered the room. ‘“ Your Ladyship’s 


most obedient,” said Miss Whimsey, 
with the falsest smile which I ever saw, 
—one in which neither kindness, beae- 
volence, humanity, courtesy, nor sinceri- 
ty dwelt ; for pride and envy have cha- 
sed all smiles from her furrowed cheek, 
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yet fain would she ape a cheerful ang 
eugaging aspect. ‘There are, unforty. 
nately, a number of Miss Whimsey’s 
cast In society,—wretches who, under 
the female form, lavish their tenderest 
cares on monkies, on \ap-dogs, and on 
parrots, whilst they act with the utmost 
inhumanity towards their fellow-crea- 
tures. By such persons dainties and 
delicacies are procured, at aay price, for 
these incumbrances, and the most dis- 
gusting display of affection is exercised 
towards thein, The shivering and house- 
less wanderer is inhumanly chased from 
their gates; whilst these pet brutes re- 
pose ou velvet couches, and are, nightly, 
piilowed on down. Sometimes they 
share the couch of their unnatural mis- 
tress, or sleep at her feet, ready to fly at 
any one who approaches her, while they 
stand sentry over her false tresses, bor- 
rowed complexion, and artificial teeth. 

Disappointed of the advances of our 
sex, these withering plants assume a 
chastity without grace, and a reserve 
without virtue, But delicacy is entirely 
lost sight of by them ; tor who that has 
any pretensions to delicacy, can slight 
the endearinents of little children, to 
fondle such a satire upon human nature 
as a mookey, to pamper ao offensive 
and useless dog, or to feed a parrot out 
of her mouth! Shocking in the ex- 
trene! Theimmorality of the thing, 
too, goes further. Frequently is a ser- 
vant disinissed and deprived of bread for 
ruffliag the temper of Poll, for resisting 
the execrable caresses of Jacko, or for 
displacing pug from the hearth, perhaps 
to save him from being burned, or be- 
cause his effluvia infects the whole 
air of the drawing room. Men and 
maids too are doomed to endure the 
bite, the stench, and the uncleanliness of 
these unseemly creatures. 

But to return to Lady M. What 
a contrast to Miss Whimsey! How 
much suavity, delicacy of expression, 
mildness of deportment, and grace in 
her approach! how much sympathy 
and humanity in the language of her lips 
and eyes! what preventing obliging- 
ness! what corresponding kindness ! 
what grateful return for every, the least 
attention! then to see her cast her ma- 
ternal glance on-her dear boy ! to see 
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the mother in every line of her counte- 
nance !—in the admiration of her eye, in 
the becoming swell of her bosom, in ber 
half-shut mouth, and gently extended 
arm! all was harmony, all goodness, 
all parental tenderness and anxiety— 
that anxiety which is not eager self-in- 
terest, but love and christian charity. 

Women’s charms are certainly many 
and powerful. ‘The expanding rose just 
bursting into beauty has an irresistible 
bewitchingness ;—the blooming bride 
led triumphantly to the bymeneal altar, 
awakens admiration and interest, and 
the blush of her cheek fills with delight; 
—but the charm of maternity is more 
sublime than these. Heaven has im- 
printed on the mother's face something 
beyond this world, something which 
claims kindred with the skies,—the an- 

elic smile, the tender look, the waking 
watchful eye which keeps its fond vigil 
over her slumbering babe. 

These are objects which neither the 
pencil nor the chisel can touch, which 
poetry fails to exalt, which the most elo- 
quent tongue in vain would eulogize, 
and on which all description becomes 
ineflective. In the heart of man lies 
this lovely picture ; it lives in bis sym- 
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pathies ; it reigns in his affections ; his 
eye looks round in vain for such anoth- 
er object on the earth. 

Maternity, ecstatic sound ! so twined 
round our heart, that it must cease to - 
throb ere we forget it! ‘tis our first 
love ; “tis part of our religion. Nature 
has set the mother upon such a pinna- 
cle, that our infant eyes and arms are 
first uplifted toit; we cling to it in 
manhood ; we almost worship it in old 
age. He who can enter an apartment 
and behold the tender babe feeding on 
its mother’s beauty—nourished by the 
tide of life which flows through ber gen- 
erous veins, without a panting bosom 
and a grateful eye, is no man, but a 
monster, He who can approach the 
cradle of sleeping innocence without 
thinking that “ Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven !” or view the fond parent 
hang over its beauties, and half retain 
her breath lest she should break its 
slumbers, without a veneration beyond 
all common feeling, is to be avoided in 
every intercourse in life, and is fit only 
for the shadow of darkness and the soli- 
tude of the desert; though alone being, 
far be such feelings from 
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BELL AND LANCASTER SYSTEMS—THE PLAGUE, &c. 


a 
From the Literary Gazette, 


DODWELL'S TOUR 

f | ries are two ponderous volumes, 
which have cost us a great deal of 

time to wade through, and 11 is but fair 
to add, with very considerable instruc- 
tion and entertainment. Greece is a 
eountry, in which, from early assotia- 
tions, we are so deeply interested that, 
even denying its inherent caims to re- 
gard as the cradle of Philosophy and 
the Arts, it is hardly possible to saturate 
our minds with news of its existing 
State, cv description of its recovered gio- 
ries, In 1805 Mr. Dodwell com- 
menced his second tour, and with the 
incidents of this journey combines many 
of the views which struck him on bis 
first view of that land of classic obser- 
vation, From Zakunthos (Zante) to 











7a Classical and Topographical ‘Tour through 
eece, during the Years 1801,5,and6 ByEdwara 
Dodwell, F.S. A, London, 1819, 


THROUGH GREECE,* 


Mesaloggion, where the author lands, is 
above 50 miles. But before we pro- 
ceed into the interior, we have to quote 
a remarkable passage, which seems to 
prove that the system of education 
which has created almost a schism in 
this country, between a party claiming 
itas the invention of their protégé 
(Lancaster), and another class asserting 
that Dr. Bell imported it from the east, 
has in reatity been practised in fallen 
Greece for more than a century. The 
author is speaking of Gregorio Palame, 
the schoolmaster at Mesaloggjon :--- 
Pailama and his family have in a manner 
mono; olized the learring of this country for 
severa’ years, His father Panigioti, had the 
school before him,and some of the most weal 
ty of the Constantinopol.tan Greeks sent 
their sens to be educated by ban. The broth, 


er of Gregorio is also a mau of learning, an 
is at present the principal schoolmaster at 
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Athens. After I quitted Greece, I regretted 
not having observed the method of education 
in that country. According to Guillatiere, 
who travelled in 1669, the system of mutual 
instraction which we term Lancasterian, and 
which has only of late years been adopted in 
England, was at the period of that traveller's 
journey practised in Athens, Ax the fact is 
interesting and little known, [ have conceiv- 
ed it necessary to give his account of it at 
full length.---** We found about thirty young 
lads sitting upon benches, and their master at 
the head of them teaching them toread, &c. ; 
his method was pretty, and much beyond 
ours. The master causing the whole classes 
to read at a time without confusion, every 
scholar being obliged to attention, and to 
mind what his next neighbour reads. They 
had each of them the same author in their 
hand; and for example, if he had thirty 
scholars, he chose out some continued dis- 
course, and gave them but thirty words to 
read: the first boy reading the first word, 
the second boy the second word, the third 
boy the third, and so on. If they read round- 
ly and right,he gave them thirty words more; 
but if any of the boys were out or imperfect, 
he was corrected by the next, who was al- 
ways exact in observing him, and he his 
neighbour till the whole number were read. 
So that the thirty scholars lying all of them 
at catch, and ready to take advantage of any 
defect in their neighbour, stimulated by an 
ambition ef being thought the best scholar, 
every one’s lesson was the lesson of all, and 
happy washe that couldsay thest. To ob- 
viate any of the scholars in eluding that order 
by preparing himself for any single word, 
their places were changed, and he who at one 
reading was in the first place, was removeda 
good distance in the next. Thus one lesson 
was enough for a whole form, how numerous 
soever: and, which was very convenient for 
the master, the boys were not constrained to 
come to him one after another, for every one 
was a master to his neighbour.” 


We cannot help considering this as 
one of the additional proofs that there is 
nothing new under the sun. In truth, 
it shews most clearly, that if men had 
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but the sense to realise the passing dis. 
coveries of the day, to suffer nothin 
once seen to be again buried in obli- 
vion, we should have, in our time, very 
few pretenders to inventions unknown 
to our fathers. 


THE PLAGUE, 


T was obliged to relinquish my intention of 
visiting Coriath, as the plague had late} 
made its appearance at that place, and it was 
feared that it would spread its contazion 
through the Morea. It is indeed serprisin 
that Greece is ever free from this ‘scourge 
when we consider the infernal means taken 
to propagate and spread it farand wide, for 
the profit of a few wretches, the most nefa- 
rious of the human race. I allude to the 
lewer class of Jews and Albanians: nothing 
cav show more strongly the rapacious vil- 
lany of those inhuman monsters than the fol- 
lowing ci-cumstance, which was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Strani, (our Consul) whe 
very narrowly escaped being one of the suf- 
ferers. Whena man has once recovered from 
the plague, he is less liable to catch it a sec- 
ond time, and even then it is not so dangerous 
as the first attack. After a second illness,the 
constitation is in a manner fortified against it, 
and generally resists the effects of contact 
with the infected. The Jews from their 
avidity, purchase or steal the contagious 
clothes of the dead. The Albanians also 
enter the houses of the deceased for the sake 
of plunder. The few who escape with im- 
panity, are appointed by the governors to 

ury those who die of the plague ; and they 
have been discovered dipping spunges and 
tags into the blood and matter of the dead, 
and throwing them into the windows of houses 
which had the reputation of being wealthy, 
thus hoping to destroy the inmates, and be- 
come possessors of their effects. Mr. Strani 
actually saw an Albanian throw an infect- 
ed spunge into his window, and it was by 
mere chance and good fortune that he and his 
family did not fall a sacrifice. 


We shall resume Mr. Dodwell’s book 
in subsequent numbers. 








REMARKABLE ASSOCIATION. / 


I 
From the Literary Gazette, 


ry wwiere has been established at Rome, 

Dince the 16th century,a community 
called Fraternitd delle Morte. This 
society, which has recently celebrated 
its anniversary, has a two-fold object : 
—first, to seek out and bury the bo- 
dies of murdered persons ; and second- 
ly to defray the funeral expences of 
those who die without relatives, and 
whose bodies are left uninterred. The 
little church of this Fraternity of Death, 
is situated near the Tiber, and is re- 


markable for a singular chapel, separa- 
ted into two parts. The first division 
is a kind of bone-house, in which the 
bones are methodically ranged ; the 
walls are covered with skulls, ahd skel- 
etons are suspended from the ceiling. 
The second division forms a theatre, 
where some dramatic spectacle of 4 
terrific description, is annually repre- 
sented. The drama is performed by 
figures formed of human bones. 
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IVANHOE, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAVERLEY,” “‘ GUY MANNERING,” &c. 
a. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HIS new work, by the admirable 
author of Waverley, bids fair to be 

_ even more popular than the preceding, 
or the tales of My Landlord, as the 
scene is laid ia England, and the lan- 
guage will consequently be more gen- 
erally intelligible.than the provincial 
dialects of the north, The West Riding 
of Yorkshire is the place of action, and 
the time, the period of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. A description of a tourna- 
ment in that “ age of chivalry,” and an 
account of preparations for the crusade 
to the Holy Land, have been mention- 
edto us as eminently displaying the 
powers of the author. We need hard- 


ly remind our readers how distingtish- 
ed the great Scottish Minstrel is for his 
pictures of this kind. Among the most 
prominent characters, we understand, is 
a Jew, when Jews were hated and per- 
secuted here, as they are now in Ger- 
many. A Saxon lord, a Norman 
warrior, knights, pilgrims, and even 
Sowherds and the lowest grades of so- 
cial life, as exhibited in those remote 
days, affurd the finest scope tor civersi- 
ty and interesting delineation. Ivan- 
hoe, the nominal hero, is, we believe, a 
sort of mysterious personage in Pales- 
tine. So much we gather from literary 
chit-chat about the forthcoming volumes, 
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WELLINGTON’S DESSERT SERVICE. 


eI 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Account of the Dessert Service, inten- 
oh 
ded as a present from the King of 


Suxony to the Duke of Wellington. 


Dresden, Oct. 11, 1819. 


O DAY the exhibition of the dessert ser- 
vices made in theRoyal Porcelain Man- 
ufactory, intended as a present to his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, was closed; and 
these extraordinary and beautiful produc- 
tions of Saxon industry were packed up in 
four chests of Morocco, to be sent away. It 
Was au interesting exhibition, and the saloon 
in which these works of art were to be seen, 
Was crowded with visitors. As there are in 
Dresden nineteen saloons in the Japanese 
palace, which contain porcelain to the value 
ofa million, from all quarters of the globe, 
and offer the technological observer, in the 
original forms, in Majolica, and even in 
Steatite vessels from China, the whole histo 
of the invention of porcelain may be consid- 
ered upon solid grounds. 
re he service consists of two large ice-pails, 
astefully made in the torm of a vase, with 
allegorical firures on both sides: on one, the 
god of war is drawn by rams; on the other, 
; pollo instructed by the Centaur Chiron, af- 
frthe well known Herculaneum picture. 
nthe second, Julins Cesar in his triumphal 
pineession, holding the goddess of victory in 
ees and Augustus, drawn by the ge- 
Se of victory, appears in allhisglory. The 
yJictly allegorical representations, painted 
oy eminent artists, are admired for the choice 
the subjects, and the beauty of the exe- 
Caution, 
The fruit-dishes, fruit-baskets, and sugar- 


xes of different forms and sizes, amounting 
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to four and twenty pieces, have no paintings - 
but are richly gilded on a dead-blue ground, 
and ornamented with the most elegant open 
work. Butthe most beautiful sight are a 
hundred and eight dessert plates, ornamented 
on the borders with an exquisite garland of 
laurels intertwined with ribbands of lemmis- 
cus of the Saxon national colours. Sixty- 
four of these plates represent the most inter- 
esting prospects of Spanish cities, mountains, 
and sea-ports, from Laborde’s Voyage Pit- 
toresque, and several other splendid works 
and coloured drawings, by his Majesty’s 
painter, Mr. Arnold, in Meissen, and six 
other skiHul artists of the Meissen school, ex- 
ecuted with the utmost delicacy of colouring. 
The Moorish monumeots of Grenada, tie 
Fernando-Gate at Burgos (a most delightful 
night piece), and the views of Saragessa, 
Talavera, & other places which have become 
conspicuousin history by Wellington’s deeds. 

Ii may be truly said, that landscape and 
prospect painting have never before produced 
any thing equal, as the greatest precision in 
the minutest details in the execution is admi- 
rably combined with tasteful composition 
and distribution of the colours. Four views 
of the Duke of Wellington’s residence in 
London, towards Hyde Park and towards the 
Green Park, and his seat in the country, are 
very fine: they have been taken from the 
most accurate drawings. On twenty of the 
plates are painted the most beautiful views 
of Saxon castles, and the most striking sce- 
nery of the bavks of the Upper Elhe, among 
the picturesque rocks and vallies which are 
called the Saxon Swuizeriand, paiuted vy 
Messrs. Nagel, Hottewisch, Lieschke, &c. 
with the most perfect correctness. ; 

Four and twenty of the plates were par- 
ticularly admired, which represented battles 
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and engagementsin Spain, where Wellington 
has gathered laurels, after splendid English 
works and copper-plates, drawn particularly 
by Arnold, Scheunert, Bély, Nagel, &c.--- 
Gronps have been selected from te most cel- 
ebrated pictures of Wouverman, Bourguigno- 
ni,and othersin the picture gallery, and 
adapted to the subject. Four views of the 
battle of Talavera are among the finest. 
Besides the dessert service, a second royal 
order was executed for his Grace by the 
damask manufactory, at Great Schonaw, 
near Zittau, by order of the banker, Mr. 
Vonder Breling. This was not indeed pub- 
licly shown, yet many persons saw it in the 
banker’s house,and al mired tts tasteful finish, 
the beautiful selection of the pattern,and the 
extraordinary size of a set of table linen, 
which may be called prineely im every re- 
spect. [t consists of six complete sets of nap- 


—— 
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kins,each for six and twenty persons: 

a table-cloth, twenty ells in Saxon chine 
feet) in length, and six ells in breadth. - 
Nothing can be more magnificent of th 
kind than these great damask table cloths On 
a ground strewed all over, but not ove, lend. 
ed, with stars, the arms of the Duke of Wel. 
lington, with a laurel wreath, and other in. 
signia, shine with the splendor of silver, On 
both ends, the insignia of war and peace 
grouped ina picturesque manner. Besides 
these,there are no other figures,which indeed 
do not seem to be at all suited to this kind of 
manufacture, not designed for hangings: ap 
uacommonly elegant Arabesque border runs 
allround. The beauty of the effect arises 
from the brilliant pattern, which isa perfect 

imitation of relief upon a dead ground, 
This kind of shadowing has been brought 
to astonishing perfection in Great Schinan. 
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MACREADY’S KING RICHARD. 


From the European Magazine, 


DRURY LANE. 
OV. 8, 1819. Mr. Keau’s first appear- 
LW ance this season, and in his very popu- 
lar character of Richard the Third, this ev- 
ening attracted an audience as numerous 
and splendid, as was ever assembled within 
these walls. His very frequent performance 
of the part precludes all necessity of detail, 
and requires us only to say, that it was as us- 
ual --- His reception was enthnsiastic, the ap- 
plauses throughout unanimous and unceasing, 
and all the blemishes, and ail the excellen- 
cies, of former seasons, were equally appar- 
ent. The very favourable. opinion we have 
eise-where expressed of Mr. Macready’s an- 
imated performance of the same part, does 
not preclude us from also feeling and admir- 
ing the great merits of Mr. Kean. It is evi- 
dently tne acting of a man of genius, though 
to us it appears only acting, while the rival 
Richard seems the very individual whom he 
ersonates. The view taken of the character 
y these two gentlemen is, we presume, not 
less dissimilar, than their performance of it 
is varied,-—scarcely, indeed, have they one 
point in common, beyond those which it is 
impossible to alter, and the Richards of the 
two houses are, in most instances, beings of 
a different creation, and distinct feelings. 
The outline is of course the same, but the 
grouping, the colouring, and the filling up, 
are, if not of varied merit, at least productive 
of completely different effects. The new 
scenery and appointments for the revival of 
this celebrated tragedy, were in the highest 
degree splendid and appropriate, and do 
much honour to the taste and liberality of the 
new managers. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Ocr. 25. Shakspeare’s King Richard the 
Third was this evening, for the first time per- 
sonated by Mr. Macready, ina style infin- 
itely superior to any of his former charac- 
ters, and with every recollection of, and res- 
pect for Mr. Kean in the same part, we do 
not hesitate to term it, as a whole, the first 
Richard on the stage. An overflowing au- 
dietire seemed unanimously of the same opin- 
ion, peals of applause atiended the entire 

-riormance, and its repetition was loudly 


caliedfor by tue whole house, 


Oct. 28. Mr. Macready again performed 
the character of Richard with additional ef- 
fect, to a still more crowded audience, when 
the impression created by jhis first appear- 
ance, and the interest excited by his uarival- 
led talents were increasedly manifest. His 
delineation of the artful, hypocritical, and 
remorseless tyrant, is indeed masterly, and, 
what is its most singular feature, has attained 
thathigh rank of praise without imitating 
any of the great models that, within the last 
twenty years, have preceded him in the char- 
acter. Nothing of Kemble, of Cooke, or of 
Kean, isto be traced in his performance, 
though he must have seen them all, and view- 
ed them, perhaps, with the quick eye of 
a young artist, whose mind was already fil- 
led with rising presages of his futare reputa- 
tion. Macready’s Richard isan iginal,--- 
he is ** himself alone!’ He enters deeply in- 
to the character of the tyrant whom he re- 
presents, and is now sarcastically-jocular—- 
now flaming with ambition---now, for a mo- 
ment, chilled by the upbraidings of a spirit 
within, which Richard affects to despise, but 
to the influence of which, in his oars of 
thought, even he is compelled to bow. His 
opening sol:!loquy we did not entirely admire, 
as its commencement appeared to us, [00 
tame---but, ere he had finished it, his genius 
burst forth in its most brilliant radiance. 
When he descarnted on his own deformity, 
and determined, that, as his body was mis 
shapen, his mind should ‘ be made crook’d to 
answer it,” he evinced a passionate malignl- 
ty, which while it was applicable to the feel- 
ing of the moment, afforded a perfect key 
the character of Richard. Tn the early part 
of the scene with Lady Anne there was, pet 
haps, too much bluntness---too little of the 
tongue that could *‘ wheedle with the devil, 
bat, when he solicited on his knees---whea 
he implored the lady to kill him, and yet, 
by his vehement praises of her beauty, sty 
ed her revengeful hand---his assumed eager 
ness of feeling was so natural, that it might 
have deceived a far more suspicious bein: 
than Lady Anne. Nearly to the end.of the 
third act, Richard is a courtier, paiofully, 
but sedulously feeling his way to power~ 
dissembling with all---making tools of all 
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even of those who deem themselves the be- 
joved of him, and who, as the chronicler and 
the dramatist have alike exhibited him, had 
no heart for kindly affections. The dream 
of ambition is at length realised. Heaven 
has disposed of one brother---he has taken 
care of another---his protection has also been 
extended to his nephews---and he becomes 
King! In delivering the soliloquy, immedi- 
ately preceding the accomplishment of Rich- 
ards views, Mr. Macready was particular- 
jyanimated. Sbhakspeare has furnished the 
language of an ambitious mind, on the point 
of achieving its dearest object ; and Mr Ma- 
cready seemed to have caught a spark of the 

t’s genius, and his manner to be a perfect 
exemplification of the poet’sidea, The inter- 
view with Tyrrel, immediately after the 
murder of the Princes, was alsoa most pow- 
erfulscene. It has hitherto been perhaps 
neglected, because that which preceded, and 
that which was to follow it, have generally 
engrossed the actor’s whole attention. Mr. 
Macready marked the rich, but neglected 
passage,---he seized it and he has made it his 
own. The trembling breathless impatience 
with which he questions the entof his 
crime---the hysteric joy with which he learns 


New Year’s Day—Calends of January— Scotch Custom. 
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spirit which inspires him, when, unprepared 
for such intelligence, he hears of Dorset’s de- 
fection, and Buckingham’s rebellion, all 
these variations of passion and feeling were 
delineated with unusual fidelity, and cor- 
responding force. The scenes of bis march 
from pane and of Bosworth field; the tent 
scene, and from that to the end of the play, 
were very finely executed. It was aclimax 
of vigour, rising unimpaired to the last mo- 
ment; and ne were the spirit and enthusi- 
asm with which he entered into the part, that 
in the battle he appeared fike a demon - 
ing for human blood, and almost endangered 
the safety of those who acted with him ;--- 
so bold and forcible a representation of the 
last struggles and death of Richard has pro- 
bably never been given on the stage: and it 
is from the most sincere, and impartial con- 
viction of the very superior merit ofthe en- 
tire performance, however faulty in some ve- 
ry trivial mstances, that we unbesitatingly 
award it the first rank of eminence in that 
line of characters, and give to it a decided 
preference to Mr. Kean’s personification of 
the same part, excellent as that gentleman’s 
representation is universally acknowledged 
to be, and great as we still consider him. 


-_————— 








that his nephews are destroyed ---the warlike 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—CIRCUMCISION, 


From Time’s Telescope. 


N this day is celebrated the Circum- 

cision of our Saviour,a rite of the 
Jewish law, first enjoined upon Abra- 
ham asa token of the covenant God 
made with him and his posterity. 

The institution of this festival may 
be traced to the sixth century at latest, 
a special office being provided for it by 
the Secon. ail of Tours. The 
office.’ Circumcision was composed, 
for reasons, in some respects, similar to 
those for which the Homily was writ- 
ten. The Calends of January, or the 
beginning of the New Year, was a sta- 
ted annual Heathen festival, celebrated 
in the most gross and licentious manner. 
Even after the st. pnression of these idol- 
atrous rites by the emperors, men and 
Women exchanged drevses, and many 
regularities took place’ at this season. 

y some, this festival is called the * Oc- 
tave of Christmas,’ but,by most persons, 
‘New Year’s Day.’ At the commence- 
ment of the New Year, we rejoice with 
our friends, after having escaped the 
dangers that attend every season ; and 
Congratulate each other by presents and 
Wishes for the happy continuance of 
that course, which the antients called 

irenarum Commercium. ‘The value 
Ol the gift is not so much an object, as 


the time and the civilities with which 
it is presented. 

The Romans, at this time, sent pre- 
sents of sweetmeats, as dried figs,honey, 
&c, (strene), expressing a wish, that 
their friends might enjoy the sweets of 
the year, into which they had entered. 
A relic of this custom is still observed 
in the south of Scotland, where the 
sweelie-skon, a sort of plum-cake, con- 
stitutes the New Year's Gift. Among 
the northern nations, it was customary 
for subjects to present gifts to their sov- 
ereigns, which were called jolagiufir, 
yule-gilts, 

Av antient custom, yet retained in 
mavy places, was once practised onNew 
Year's Eve ; young women went about 
with a wassatl-bow! of spiced ale, and 
sung verses as they went from door to 
door, The composition was ale, nut- 
megs, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or 
apples; it was called Lamb’s Wool, 
The antient phrases of quaffing among 
the English (was-haile and drinc-heil) 
are synonymous with the * Come here’s 
to you,’ and * I'll pledge you,’ of the 
present day. In Gloucestersbire, the 
wassailers still carry about a great bowl, 
dressed up with garlands and ribbons, 
and singing : 
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Wassail ! wassail ! all over the town, 
Our toast itis white, our ale it is brown ; 
Our bow! it is made of a maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all, I drink to thee. 
Here’s to - - - -*, and to his right ear, 
God send our measter a happy new year; 
A happy new year as e’er he did see— 
With my wassailing bow! I drink to thee. 


Here's to - -- -f, and to his right eye, 


Perkins’s Stereotype Bank Bills—The Conjuring Machine, 
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Here’s to Filpailf, and to her long tail 

God send our measter us never may fail, 

Of a cup of good beer, I pray you draw hear; 

And then you shai! hear our jolly wassail. 

Be here any maids, I suppose here be some : 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold 
stone : 

Sing hey O maids, come trole back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house, let us al] in, 


‘Gods-né our mistréss a good Christmas pye : 
A good Christmas pye as e’er I did see— 
With my wassailing bow! I drink to thee. 


* The name of some horse. 
+ The name of another horse. 


Come, butler, come bring us a bow! of the best ; 
I hope your sou! in heaven will rest : 

But if you do bring us a bow! of the small, 
Then down fall butier, bow!, and all, 


t The name of acow. 








VARIETIES. 





From the London Magazines, November and December, 1819, 


J Paay Every extraordinary improvements 
in the art of producing and multiplying 
impressions of engravings, have, during the 
past month, excited the attention of the sci- 
evtific public. One of themis an American 
invention ; the other is the contrivance of a 
Frenchman ; and the third is an application 
of the art of stereotyping, practised by seve- 
ra) persons in London. We will endea- 
vour to convey to our readers a succinet 
view of the principles of each of these inven- 
tions,and at anearly period we are promis- 
ed details, whi®h we shall hasten to lay be- 
fore our readers :---The first of these interes- 
ting discoveries has been made by Mr. Jacos 
Perkins, a scientific machinist of Philadel- 
phia, who, from his preeminent skill, has for 
some time past been employed by the Amer- 
ican Banks in the fabrication of notes, by 
means which baffle the feeble combinations 
offorgery. Itis the peculiar merit of Mr. 
Perkins’s notes, that they are capable of ex- 
hibiting the highest perfection of the art of 
engraving ; while at the same time every 
impression, though millions of them may be 
reauired, isequaltoa proof. This appar- 
ently impossible condition has been overcome 
by the master!y combinations of Mr. Per- 
kins. His mode of proceeding is as follows : 
He first causes the subject to be engraved on 
a flat plate of soft steel, which, being duly 
hardened, is then capable of impressing a 
similar surface of soft steel in a cylindrical 
form. The cylinder inits turn being harden- 
ed, isthencapable of impressing other flat 
plates of soft steel, or copper-plates ; and 
one cylinder can thus multiply steel or cop- 
per plates, in any desirable number, equal in 
effect and delicacy to the first engraving. 
From these, of course, any number of im- 
pressions on paper may be taken, all fac sim- 
tiles of one another; and, if stee plates 
are used, they are all equal to proofs; or, if 
copper, they may be renewed as often as 
they begin to wear. The apparatus for 
transferring the impressions, as well as vari- 
ous apparatus for producing endless lines in 
beautiful scrolls, and for other purp. ses, all 
of American invention, are highly creditable 
to the genius and manufactures of the United 
States: but Mr, P. bas proved his fertility 
of contrivance, by inventing a machine for 
copper-plate printing, by which he ts ena- 
‘bled, with tirirty-s:x plates and the labour of 
four men, to produce one hundred and eight 


impressions ina minute; six thousand in an 
hour ; and sixty thousand in a working day, 
This machine consists of a wheel of four feet 
diameter, on the periphery of which he fixes 
thirty-six plates ; and then, by supplying an 
endless ree! of patent paper, which is made 
to descend between the plates on the surface 
ofthe wheel, and a suitable apparatus for 
inking the plates as they pass round, in | 
the manner of CowPer’s printing-machine 
and of calico-printing, he is enabled té take | 
good impressions in the above surprising 
numbers. Mr. Perxtins, with his partner, 
Mr. Farrman, an able engraver on steél, are 
at present engaged in submitting spevimens | 
to the Bank committee, before whom 4 con- 

etition exists between these gentlemen, 

lessrs. AppitecartTH and Cowper, and 
some other artists and mechanists, the fall | 
development of which will afford eurious 
matter for the history of the arts.* The se 
cond discovery to which we allude, is that of 
a French artist, who, by employing an elas 
tic plate, on which to take an impression, 
and then stretching the plate, is enabled to 
retake another impression from the 29 pr 
figure, from which second impres-ion he tea 
prints impressions of an enlarged size, cor 
responding live for line with an original small 
engraving. In the way in which this discov- 
ery was first announced, the public were led 
to suppose that a reality existed in the artof 
conjuring, and that a power was discovered 
of taking great and smal! impressions from the 
same plate onthe same substance. Thetime, 
however, is arrived, when conjuring 1) ™& | 
chanics, as well as in philesophy, mut be | 
abandoned, in spite of the force of prejudice 
with which men called learned still cling © 
their darlings,---attraction, gravitation, afiio- 
ity, repulsion, &c. &c. The third inventiol 
to which we have alluded, is a variation ° 
the art of stereotyping. It is found to bt 

racticable, so commensurate are the qua 
ities of plasticity and cohesion of certalt 
atoms, that the same materials which affords 
matrix of pages of types, are also sufficient) 
delicate to produce a bas-relief of a copy’ 





* In a future Number, we hope to be enabled 
lay before our readers, a notice of some philoso» hr 
cal discoveries of Mr. Perkins, which will distu® 
many favourite dogmas laid down in the schoo!s 
Europe ; and taught as axioms, from which di 
ent has been treated as unbearable heresy: 
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jate, from which impressions can be cast and 
re-cast, capable of being worked at a privt- 
ing-press, and of producing fair impressions 
on paper of the original design. _ For -this 
improvement the public are indebted to 
Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper; but it ts 

ractised by other, persons in considerable 
perfection ; and seems likely to be usefal, in 
augmenting the graphic iflustrations of books, 
without increaing their cost.--- Mon. Ma. Dec. 
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Revolutionary Coincidehces.----1. Harrisoa, 
afanatical preacher, executed at Tyburn 
for high treason, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. 

9. Burdett ‘Sir Thomas) arrested for high 
treason in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 

3. Cochrane (Sir Johu) arrested for high 
treason in the reign of William the Third. 

4. Cobbet,a regicide and robber, turned 
soldierand hecamea colonel, executed for 
high treasonin the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond. 

5. Wolseley (Sir Charles) a reforming pu- 
ritan and revolutionist, who headed a depu- 
tation to offer to Cromwell the crown. 

6. Cartwright, a puritanical reformer, 
punished by the Star Chamber, fora libel 
called ** New Discipline.” 


Revolutionary Indications.---1. Women 
were organized by Weishault, the German 
revolutionist,into clubs similar to those of 
Biack»ura, Stockport, &c.---See Burrel and 
Rebdin-on. 

2. Women took part in the revolutionary 
mobs inthe time of Charlesthe First, as at 
the commencement of the French Revolution 
and at Manchester.---See Lord Clarendon’s 
Rebellion, 

3. Weishault, blasphemously and falsely 
cited the name ofour Saviour as a reformer 
and preacher of political equality. So does 
the editor of anotorious Sunday paper. So 
do female reformers in their address to the 
ladiesuof England. So do Waddington and 
all the Spenceans, 

4. Seditious works were printed and dis- 
tributed among the poor gratis, by Voltaire’s 
secret academy and Welsphaspt’sl!luminant. 


—— 
CHARLES LENOX, DUKE OF RICH- 


MOND. 

This nobleman was the son of Lord George 
Lenox, secend brother of the lateduke. He 
Was born in 1764: and, after having finished 
his studits, entered into the army, in which 
he was promoted ina most rapid manner to 
be captain of a company in the Coldstream 
regiment of guards, then commanded by his 
Royal H. the Duke of York. By this pro- 
motion he aequired the rank of lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army. In 1789 he was promo- 
ted tothat of colonel, and has since passed 
through the intermediate ranks, ull in 1814, 
he attained that of full general. On the 
death of his father,he became presumptive- 
Heir to the Duke of Richmond. 

While in the guards, a dispute arose be- 
tween him-and the Duke of York, in which 
his Royal Highness appears to have said, 
that Colonel Lenox had heard words spoken 
that so gentleman ought to put up with. 
Co!. Lenox requested from his R. H. to know 
what words they were : but this being on the 
parade, he ordered him tohis ‘pest. After 
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the parade was over, he sent for Col. Lenox 
to the orderly room, and told him, he claim- 
ed no protection from his rank asa prince, 
or as commanding officer, but was ready to 
give the colonel the satisfaction of a gentle- 
man. Col. Lenox therefore called on the 
Duke to contradict the repert; but, he de- 
clining, a meeting was requested, which took 
place the 26th of May on Wimbledon Com- 
mon; the colonel fired, but only grazed the 
curl of the Dake’s hair: his Royal Highness 
declined firing : and thus the affair ended as 
far as respects the Duke of York. But at 
that time, parties ran high; and a Mr. Swift 
an Irish barrister, published a pamphlet, in 
which he threw some refiexions oh Mr. Len- 
on, who called on Mr. Swift for satisfaction, 
and a meeting took place near Uxbridge : 
Lenox fired first byagreement, and wounded 
his antagonist inthe body. In 1693 he mar- 
ried Lady C. Gordon, daughter of the Duke 
of Gordon, and by her has left a most nwmer- 
rousfamily. By the death of his uncle, he 
succeeded to the dukedom, and a clear estate 
of 18,0001. a year entailed on the title. He 
may be said to have succeeded to three titles, 
Duke of Richmond im England, of Lenox in 
Scotland, and of Aubigny in France. 

He was,in 1808 appointed lord-lieatenant of 
Ireland, where be continued ‘nearly six 
years. In this situation, his convivial talents 
greatly recommended him to the nobility and 
people of Ireland. But although the salary 
of tord-lieutenant is very large, we donot be- 
lieve his Grace made any addition to his for- 
tune; as he found it necessary, on his return, 
from prudential motives, to retire and live at 
Brussels on a plan of economy. from this 
retirement he was recalled to take the post 
of Governor-General of the British Colonies 
in North America, with a very large salary ; 
and was also allowed to take out with him, as 
Licutenan t-Governor of one of the Canadas, 
his son-in-law, Sir C. Maitland, In this gov- 
ernment, he became very popular, and con- 
tinued in it until his death, 

An official dispatch from Charles Cam- 
bridge, e-q. contains the following melan- 
choly detail of particulars, After mention- 
ing the tour which his Grace had taken, for 
the purpose of investigating the actual state 
of the province, and other particulars, the 
letter proceeds thus: “ On the 25d August, 
the duke dined with a detachment of officers 
stationed at Perth ; and it was only on the 
95th that the first symptoms of that cruel dis- 
order presented theriselves, which only three 
days afterwards, terminated in death. Early 
on that morning, his valet found his Grace 
alarmed at the appearance of some trees, 
which were near a window where he slept, 
and which he insisted were people looking 
in ; and shortly afterwards, when a basin of 
waiter was presented to him, he exhibited 
evident abhorrence at the sight of it; and, on 
several other occasions on thatday and on 
the 26th, the same symptoms were but too 
obvious whenever any liquid was presented, 
and which, it now appeared, bis Grace par- 
took of with extren® reluctance, On this 
day at dinner, he had requested Lieutenant- 
colont¢l Cockburne to take wine with him ; 
but his Grace had no sooner lifted ‘the liquid 
to his lips, than, unable to controul the vio- 
lence of his disease, he replaced the glass on 
the table, observing, ‘* Now, is not this 
excessively ridiculous ?---Well, [ll take it 
when I don’t think of it.” The same evening 
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an assistant-surgeon, the only one in the vi- 
cinity, was sent for, whobied him: and his 
exceilency found apparently so much relief 
from it, that he rose early the next morning, 
and proposed walking throuzh Richmond- 
woodto the new settlement of that name. 
He had, in his progress turouzh the wood, 
started off, at heariuga dog bark, and was 
with difficulty overtaken ; and, o1 the par- 
ty’s arrival at tne skirts of the wood, at the 
sight of some stagnant water, his Grace hasti- 
ly leaped over a fence, and rushed into an 
adjoining barn, whither his dismayed com- 
panions eagerly tollowed him. The parox- 
ysm of his disorder was now at its height. It 
was almosta miracle that he did not die in 
the barn, He was with difficulty removedtoa 
miserable hovel inthe neighbourhood: and, 
early in the morning of the 28th, the Duke of 
Riehmond expired inthe arms ofa faitoful 
Swiss, who had never quitted bis belaved 
master fora moment. Whilst in this misera- 
ble log-hut reason occasionally resumed her 
empire; and his Grace accordingly availed 
himself of these lucid intervals to addyess a 
letterto Lady Mary Lenox; in which he re- 
minded her that a favourite dog, belonging 
to the household, being ina room at the Cas- 
tle of St. Louis, at atime (five months before) 
when the duke, shaving, cut his chin, the dog 
was lifted up in order to lick the wound, 
Wien the animal bit his chin. The recollection 
of this circuinstance gave him but tov sure a 
presentiment(the dog having subsequently run 
mad) of his approaching fate ; therefore, in 
his letter to Lady Mary, he expressed his 
conviction (which indeed appears an irres st- 
ible conclusion) that bis disorder was hydro- 
phobia. His Grace recommended the line 


of conduct to be observed by his children, in 
the painful situation in which they would be 
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placed at his death : and, it is said, requested 
to be buried in Quebec on the ramparts lik 
a soldier, there to remain. His Grace’s suf. 
ferings were extreme ; yet his mind soared 
above agony. He directed Colone} Cock 
burne not to attend to his orders any longer ¥ 
‘* For you see,” said the great man,"‘the state 
I am reduced to; and, during a paroxysm 
of pain, he exclaimed, * For Shame, Rich. . 
mond: shame, Charles Lenox: bear your © 
sufferings like a man !” 

re 


SAGACITY OF A BEAR, 


A bear which had stolen a sheep, he- 
ing closely pursued by several dogs, 
promptly resorted to a most ingenious 
expedieat. He tore the sheep in pieces, 
and threw the dogs one of the hinder 
legs ; and while they were partaking of 
this repast, had full time to escape, 

This fact is formally certified, by a 
game-keeper in ‘Transylvania, where 
there are a great many bears. The most 
remarkable circumstance was, that from 
that time the dogs would never attack 
any of these animals, but on the contra- 
ry, received them in the most friendly 
manoer, as ifthey expected a dinner, 
The owner of the flock was obliged to 
have the dogs shot, that he might not 
have those hungry guests always about 


him. German Paper. 








POETRY. 
a 
From the English Magazines, December 1819. 


THE BELVIDERE APOLLO.* 


A PRIZE POEM, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POP- 
ULAR TRAGEDY OF ** FAZIO.” 


HEARD ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathful cry ? 
In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 
Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 
The heavenly Archer stands—no human birth, 
No perishabie denizen of earth ; 
Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face 
A God in strength, with more than god-jike grace > 
All, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 
Thro’ heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows, 
But animate with deity alone, 
In deathiess glory lives the breathing stone. 
Bright kindiing with a conqueror’s stern delight, 
His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 
Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 
Firm fixed his tread, yet light as when on high 
He wa:ks th’ impalpable and pathiess sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin’d 
In grac -ful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 





* The Apollo is in the act of watching the 
arrow with which he slew the serpent Python, 


That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of fauitiess mould. 
Mighty Ephesian !+ with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted thro’ the field of light, 
View’d the bright conclave of Heaven’s blest abode, 
And the coid marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe thro’ breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bow’d before the work of man. 
For miid he seem‘d as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-brea' hing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in drear sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep, 
Mid the dim twilight of the laure! grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 
Yet on that form in wild delirious trance 
With more than rev’rence gaz‘d the Maid of France. 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 
Her one fond hope—to perish or despair. 
Oftas the shifting light her sight beguil’d 
Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble smil’d: 
Oft breathiess list’ning heard, or seem’d to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 





+ Agasias of Ephesus, 
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slowly she wan’d, and cold and senseless grown, 
Clos'd her dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied, 
Once more she gazed, then feebly smii’d and died.¢ 
HENRY HART MILMAN. 
Brazennose College, Oxford. 


— 
‘From the New Monthly Magazine. 


TO NEA. 


W ELL—peace to that heart tho’ another’s it be, 
And health to that cheek, tho’ it biooms not 
for ine ! 

To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon groves, 

Where nightly the ghost of the Carribee roves ; 

And far from thine eye perhaps I may yet, 

Its seduction forgive, and its splendor forget. 

Farewell to Bermuda ! and long may the bloom 

Ofthe olive and citron its vallies perfume, 

May Spring’ to eternity hallow the shade 

Where Ariel has warbled and Waller has stray’d. 

And thou, when at dawn thou may’st happen to 
roam 

Thro’ the lime-covered alleys which lead to thy 
home, 

Where oft when the dance and the revel were done, 

And the stars were beginning to fade in the sun, 

I have led thee along, and told by the way 

What my heartali the night had been burning to 
say, 

Oh! think of the past, give a sigh to those times, 

And a blessing for me to that alley of limes! 

THOMAS MOORE. 


me 


WINTER. 


HOUGH aow no more the musing ear 
Delights tolisten to the breeze 
That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 
I jove thee, Winter! well- 


Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 

Sweet is the Summer's evening gale, 

Pieasant the Autumnal winds that shake 
The many-coloured grove ; 


And pleasant to the sobered soul 

The silence ofa wintery scene, 

When Nature shrouds her in her tranee, 
In deep tranquillity. 


Not undelightful now to roam 
The wild-heath sparkling on the sight ; 
Not undelightfal now to pace 

The forest’s ample rounds ; 


And see the spangled branches shine, 

And snatch the moss of many a hue 

That varies the old tree’s brown bark, 
Or o'er the grey stone spreads. 


The clustered berries claim the eye, 
O’er the bright holly’s gay green leaves ; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 

Clasps its full foliage close. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY- 





t The foregoing fact is related in the work 
ef Mons. #’inel sur U Insanite. 
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THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS 


TO THE 
PATRONS OF THE ATHENEUM.- 


° ‘ 
Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast, 
The dark way-faring stranger breathless toils, 
And, ofien falling, climbs against the steep. 
THOMSON, 
rT HE seed-time has past, and the harvest is o’er ; 
The voice of the reaper is mute in the dale ; 
The horn of the huntsman awakens no more 
The silver-ton’d echo that sleeps in the vale ; 
The blushes of Spring have long faded away, 
Her evergreen laurels hang frozen around ;— 
The ** last rose of Summer” has sunk to decay, 
And Autumn’s grey foliage lies mix’d with the ground. 
The call of the sky-lark now ceases to hail 
And greet with his whistle the morning's first ray ; 
No longer the ring-dove is heard to bewail, 
And pour forth her grief in her heart-broken lay. 
Now stalks in his hunger the wolfon the hill, 
His howl o'er the mountain is hollow and long ; 
The ow] from her darkness screams dreary aud shrill, 
And hoots thro’ the desart her desolate song. } 4 
Hark ! thro’ the deep forest the woodcutter’s stroke !— | & 
‘The glens and the lowlands redouble the blow, 
And, lo! the proud maple and fast-rooted oak 
Like overthrown giants lie prostrate below ! 
In his ice-crusted Car with hailstones emboss‘d, 
Lo! WINTER has harness’d his silver-shod steeds ; 
‘The starm-beaten Monarch, bespangled with frost, 
Up the slopes of the north triumphantly speeds :— 
His lances are flying all polish’d and bare, 
‘Their wing o’er the ridges is eager and swift ;-- 
And oft as his arrows entangle the air, 
The ARCHER is seen in the terrible drift ! 
The Demon now rides in his hurricane wrath, 
Is bending his bow in the strength of his might ; 
Lo ! tempest and shipwreck are yok’d in the path 
On the right and the left of his meteor flight! 
Begot in the whiff of his merciless blast, 
The whirl winds contending in rivalry fly ; 
The petrified traveller, benumb’d and aghast, 
Asks shelter in vain of the pitiless sky. 
As the flakes in dark volumes coufusedly roll, 
A feeble petition is wrung from his heart ; 
His home and his children al! rush on his soul, 
And strike thro’ his breast like an icicle dart ! 
The mists as they thicken and smother the air, 
Bewilder his footsteps, and madden his brain ; 
Distracted and dizzy, he sinks in despair, 
And fainting, he cries out for succour in vain. 
Ensnar'd in the pitfall, no longer be tries, 
With bosom unshrouded, and uncover'd head ; 
Outstreteh’d and unpillow’d behold where he lies ; 
The night-winds his requiem, the suow-drift his bed ! 
How happy is he, who in safety within 
Above and below hears the storm beat about ;— 
He heaps on his fuel, nor fears the dread din 
That clamours defiance ond threateis without. 
In vain thro’ his casements the wiitry-winds roar, 
Regardless around him the tempests descend ;— 
In vain on his roof the big torent shall pour, 
And rush ina deluge his shelter to rend ! 
But lo! up his knee, each in turn for the kiss, 
In playful contention his little ones try ; 
Behold! what a sunshine of fat erly bliss 
Tilumines his feavures, aud lightens bis eye ! 
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Now may he forget not the houseless and poor, 
But think on the wretches of want and of woe; 
Now may he forget not what numbers endure, 
Unfed and bare-headed, the cold and the snow ! 
And now, gentle PATRON, the Carrier would fain 
His pittance too crave from your bountiful store ; 
Let not his petition be offered in vain 
O turn Aim not empty sway from your door ; 
Remember how often for you he contends 
With winter’s rough edges and sharp-pointed sleet ; 








London Literary angl Philosophical Intelligence, Dec. 1819, 
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Remember how often exhausted be bends 

With snow-stiffen'd fingers, and frost-bitten feet ! 
Shall be, gentie Patron, with hope in his heart, 
Shall he be forgotten, unminded apply ? 

Shall he from your threshold desponding depart, 
Return unrewarded, unnoticed pass by ?----- 

“ @ never !” methinks as the boon you extend, 

“ O never !”? methinks you consentingly say ; 

“ O never unheeded his foot shall descend, 


Or pass from my door unrequited away.” 
Boston, January 1, 1820, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
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Fifty-nine editions of the Scriptures, con- 
sisting of 270,000 copies, are now printing by 
the Bible Society. 

Accounts, we understand, have been at 
length received of the expedition, consisting 
of the Heclaand Griper, now on a voyage of 
Diseuvery tothe North Pole. It had pro- 
ceeded as far as the 86th degree of latitude, 
which is we believe, as faras Captain Ro-s 
was able to penetrate. In Baffin’s Bay they 
had failen in with an immense mass of ice, 
which appeared to be formed upon a solid 
rock in the Bay. The seaon the northern 
side of this huge mass presented the singular 
appearance of a lake perfectly free from 
ice. Suchofthe native inhabitants of those 
regions as they had met, did not appear to 
have ever seen or heard of the former expe- 
dition under Captain Ross. It seemed to be 
the opinion of the present voyagers, that 
there is no passage out of Baflin’s Bay. 


NEW WORKS, 


Ivanhoe, a romance, by the Author of 
‘*Waverley,” in 3 vols. post 8yo. 

The Monastery, by thesame Author, it is 
said, will speedily make its appearance in 
Paternoster-row. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of “ Waverly.” In Twelve Prints, 
after Original Designs by William Allan, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art. 

Tales, by ‘“* The Author of Bertram,” &c. 
4 vols 12mo. 

The concluding volume of Dr. Clark’s 
northern travels, containing a description of 
St. Petersburgh, during the tyranny of the 
Emperor Paul. 

In our last, we announced Ivanhoe and 
the Monastery, by the author of Waverly. 
A London bookseller, Mr. Fearman, has 
since announced a third work, by the same 
author, under the title of ** Pontefract Cas- 
tle.”” Thisannouncement,in which we see 
nothing remarkable, considering the charac- 
ter of our modern Proteus, has occasioned a 
literary war, between Mr Fearman and the 
Regeut’s bookseller, for Scotland. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth, esq. are announced, being 

rtly written by himself, and continued by 

is Daughter, Marta EvaeworTna, in 2 vols. 

A Second Series of Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, in three volumes, is preparing for 
publication. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
founder of the English Methodists, by Ro- 
BERT SOUTHEFY, esq. in two volumes octavo, 
illustrated by portraits of Wesley and Whit- 
field, will appear in a few days. 





Several new periodical works are, as us- 
ual, announced at the commencement of the 
new year; among which, two claim for title 
the London Magazine and another the empha- 
tic one of Christian. When we commeuced 
our labours, there were but 3 wocks of ana- 
logous pretensions ; aud, though there now 
are nearly thirty, yet Comparison and rival- 
ship have never proved injurious to us. 

he manuscript of the tragedy of Louis 
IX., a new and successful tragedy just 
brouziit out at Paris, has been purchased for 
4000 franks by a bookselter of Paris. Iphi- 
genic en Aulide, never produced so much to 
its illustrious author ; and yet we are told that 
this isthe iron, not the golden age, of poetry ! 

POETRY PUBLISHED. 

The Georgeida ; by F. de Paulo Medina. 

The Augustan Chief,a Poem; dedicated 
tothe Liverymen of London. By Geoflrey 
Smeilfungus, esq. 

Almagro, a Poen, ir five Cantos, 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce,a Poem, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 4to. 

The Tour of Dr Syntax through London; 
or, the Pleasuresand Miseries of the Metro- 
polis,a Poem. 8voe. eight parts. 

The Fudger Fudged : or the devil and T***y 
M***e, By the Author of New Bath Guide. 
A Satirical Poem, with illustrative Notes, 
on a modern Bard not more remarkable for 
his talents than occasionally for bis gross mis- 
application of them. 

* A bailad singer, who had long 

Strumm’d many a vile lascivious song, 

Such as unwary youth entice 

To follow in the paths of Vice, 

Worn out, and impotent become, 

Beats as he can Sedition’s drum— 

To feed his appetite for evs, 

And gratify his patron Devil.” 
NOVELS. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 

The History of Litthe Bob, with Memoirs 
of the Camelford Family. By Mrs. Taytor. 

Forman, a Tale. 3 vols. 

The Munster Cottage Boy, a Tale. By 
Maria Regina Rocne. 4 vols. 

Earl Osric ; or, the Legend of Rosamond, 
a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life; by 
Mrs. Robert Moore. 4 vols. 

Any thing but what you can expect; by 
Jane Harvey. 3 vols, 12mo. 

The Highlander ; a Tale of my Landlady. 
2 vols. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. IX. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels: containing Dumont’s Narrative 
of thirty-four years’ slavery in Africa 3 Pot- 
tinger’s Shipwreek on the Western Coast 0 
the RedSea; Burckhardt’s Travels in Egypt, 





